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FOREWORD 


Becinnine with the April 1943 number of the Review dealing with 
research in the language arts and the fine arts these topics were com- 
bined under the title Language Arts and the Fine Arts. This issue is the 
third to follow this type of organization. It brings up to date the research 
in the areas of reading, language expressional arts, literature, and the 
graphic and plastic arts for the three-year period since April 1946. In 
general, the treatment accorded these subjects conforms to that given 
in the two previous numbers in which the fine arts and the language 
arts have been combined. 

The chapter organization of this issue gives an excellent emphasis to 
the problems of reading as an acquisitive language skill. It very effectively 
breaks down the communication skills area treated under a single chapter 
in the previous number into separate chapters dealing with spelling and 
handwriting, literature, composition, and speech. In contrast with earlier 
issues on this topic very little or no emphasis is given to the foreign 
language fields. It is to be regretted that a combination of circumstances 
made it impossible to include the chapter dealing with the problems of 
music instruction. This omission leaves an unfortunate gap in the treat- 
ment of a highly important educational area in this issue. 


Harry A. GREENE, Chairman 
‘ Editorial Board 
















CHAPTER I 


Research in Reading, 1946-1948 


DONALD D. DURRELL and HELEN A. MURPHY 


Ly THe period since the end of World War II research in reading has 
been resumed with much of its former intensity. The decrease in the num- 
ber of research studies noted in the April 1946 issue of the Review (p. 
102) no longer is evident since many doctoral studies and large-scale 
researches are reappearing. The three-year period of 1945-1948 brought 
out new textbooks and revisions of textbooks on the teaching of reading, 
most of which reflected research results. Among the new textbooks were 
those of Betts (7), Dolch (18), Gates (23), Harris (31), and McKee (48), 
which dealt mainly with elementary-school reading instruction. Secondary- 
school reading instruction was the primary concern of the Forty-Seventh 
Yearbook, Part I1, of the National Society for the Study of Education (56), 
as were the textbooks by Blair (8), and McCullough, Strang, and Traxler 
(46). Noteworthy contributions to the psychology of reading and reading 
disabilities were found in books by Carmichael and Dearborn (13), and 
Robinson (62). 

Research in reading continued to be served by the excellent annual sum- 
maries of Gray (28, 29). Traxler and Townsend (79) presented a new 
bibliography of research covering the five-year period prior to 1946. 
Many suggestions for research in reading were presented by Gates (22) 
in the January 1947 issue of the Review. 

Since 1940 the suspension of publication of the Bibliographies of Re- 
search Studies in Education (81) has been a serious handicap to the loca- 
tion of unpublished research studies. Unpublished studies constitute the 
largest research effort in university centers but the lack of publication of 
such studies does not mean lack of significance. Thru the cooperation of 
the U. S. Office of Education the chairman of this number of the Review 
was able to compile a comprehensive list of master’s and doctor’s studies 
in the language arts fields since 1940. It is to be regretted that in spite 
of its great value as a list of unpublished sources this bibliography lacked 
the analytical and summarizing elements which would justify its inclusion 
in this number of the Review. This bibliography, which contains 787 titles 
from 129 institutions, is nevertheless so important that it should be pub- 
lished and made available to research students in the language arts areas. 

The published research of the past three years may be classified in the 
following manner: (a) evaluation of intensive reading programs; (b) 
special technics in reading; (c) status studies; (d) reading disabilities; 
(e) textbook analyses; (f) vocabulary studies; (g) measurement of read- 
ing ability; (h) reading interests and habits; and (i) visual and related 
factors in reading. The last of these classifications is treated in Chapter II. 
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Evaluation of Intensive Reading Programs 


The effectiveness of remedial instruction in reading has been well estab- 
lished. Further evidence on this point was found in the studies of Hester 
(35) and Mitchell (54). Hester reported mean gains of six months in read- 
ing ability for 382 children who attended a nine-weeks summer clinic. 
These elementary-school children were taught in groups of twenty with a 
program consisting of quick-moving vocabulary games, exercises for special 
skills, reading about a unit, and free reading. Mitchell’s study showed 
superior gains for 270 elementary-school children who were given varied 
learning experiences to stimulate reading interests. A junior-high-school 
reading program for 169 pupils was found by Eklund (19) to produce 
gains better than the normal expectancy. That high-school pupils main- 
tain reading skills from a developmental reading program was shown by 
Blayne (9), who did rechecks on fifty pupils in high-school grades. Kay 
(39) presented evidence of progress in teaching critical reading thru a 
systematic program to 385 high-school seniors. 

There were several reports of successful college reading experiments. 
Ammons and Hieronymus (2) obtained marked gains in speed of reading 
with several hundred college freshmen. The average initial rate was 274 
words per minute, as compared to a final rate of 508 words per minute. 
McGann (47) reported rapid improvement in reading ability resulting 
from weekly lessons with fourteen college students over a period of three 
months. Sheldon (70), working with nineteen medical-school students 
for two one-hour periods per week for nine weeks, produced an average 
gain in speed of eighty-five words per minute and a significant increase in 
comprehension test scores. The studies of Westover (84) and the Air Uni- 
versity (80), reviewed in the following section on special technics in 
reading, also reported rapid gains in reading speeds. Corresponding gains 
in marks in college courses are either not reported or not found in most 
experiments. An exception to this is the study of Kilby (41), in which 
significantly higher final grade averages were obtained by his experimental 
group of 110 freshmen than by the control group. 

The beneficial effects of intensive reading instruction given to children 
with low intelligence was shown by the reports of Schmidt (67), Burt and 
Lewis (10), and Mintz (52). Favorable results of pre-first-grade training 
for Spanish-American students was reported by Herr (34). 


Special Technics in Reading 


The evaluation of special technics in reading provides a constant source 
for experiment and offers new leads to effective reading instruction. Altho 
there is a tendency for experimenters to attribute all of the gains to a 
particular technic, ignoring other variables in the instruction, research 
workers and teachers may discover valuable additions to reading programs 
thru adaptations of the technics. Buswell (12) provided an evaluation of 
the nonoral approach to beginning reading as used in the Chicago schools. 
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He compared the reading achievement of 523 pupils taught by the nonoral 
method with that of 595 pupils taught by other methods and found that 
the differences between the two groups were not statistically significant. 
He observed, however, many respects in which he believed the nonoral 
method of instruction to be superior. 

Many research centers have experimented with tachistoscopic presenta- 
tion of reading materials. Renshaw (61) summarized forty-two articles 
indicating the promise of tachistoscopic methods when applied to reading 
instruction. MacLatchy (49) reported marked gains in achievement when 
tachistoscopic methods were used in primary reading instruction. Tachisto- 
scopic methods were also credited with rapid gains in first-grade reading 
in a study by Melcer and Brown (50). 

By using tachistoscopic instruction combined with paced reading by a 
reading rate controller the U. S. Air University (80) produced remark- 
able gains in reading rate without sacrificing comprehension. In eighteen 
one-hour periods of instruction the average reading rate of ninety mature 
Air Force officers was increased from 291 to 622 words per minute. Some 
individuals obtained average reading speeds of more than 1500 words per 
minute in reading fiction. The instructional periods began with twelve 
minutes of tachistoscopic presentation of numbers, words, and phrases fol- 
lowed by practice on the reading rate controller—a device which could 
be set to move a cover down a page of practice materials at a selected rate. 
The instruction was entirely individualized, with each officer adjusting 
the rate of his own needs and increasing it as his skill improved. The rela- 
tive importance of the tachistoscopic exercises and the rate controller prac- 
tice was not studied. 

A study of controlled eye movements as compared with practice exercises 
in reading among college freshmen was made by Westover (84). He used 
three matched groups of forty-five students each. To the first group he 
presented study-type reading exercises and he gave the same exercises to 
the second group in a device designed to control eye movements. The 
third group received no special training in reading. The special instruction 
was given in two fifty-minute periods a week over a five-week period. The 
experimental groups did not differ significantly in reading gains, but they 


were superior to the control group on immediate reading tests and on 


retests six months later. There were no significant differences between 
the groups in college marks following the experiment. 

In an experiment in which he presented equated word lists to eighteen 
children, Pulliam (60) found 89 percent mastery of words studied by 
indented word-card tracing as compared to 44 percent mastery of words 
presented by flash-cards. 


Status Studies 


Studies of reading achievement continued to demonstrate both wide 
variations in ability among children in the same grade and differences 
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between children of the same mental ability. Smith and Eaton (72) sur. 
veyed the reading achievement of 15,000 sixth-grade pupils in Indiana 
schools and found that 38 percent of the pupils were outside an assumed 
usual variation of three years within a grade. They found no relationship 
between reading achievement and any of the identifiable differences in 
administrative practice. In a survey of reading ability among 2000 third. 
grade pupils in Omaha schools, Waite (83) reported 34 percent at grade 
level, 36 percent above grade level, and 30 percent below grade level. 
The range of reading scores varied from primer to seventh grade. By com- 
paring Stanford Achievement Reading Test scores with mental ages derived 
from Otis Quick-Scoring Tests of Mental Ability, Thomas (76) found 
among 3000 sixth-grade pupils 21 percent reading a year or more above 
mental age and 13 percent reading a year or more below mental age. 
Abbott (1) found that IQ’s as determined by Otis and Kuhlmann-Anderson 
tests increased with gains in reading achievement following an intensive 
reading program with ninth-grade pupils. When intelligence and several 
other pertinent factors were held constant Aukerman (5) found that differ- 
ences in reading ability were related to good and poor achievement in 
eleventh-grade English, history, chemistry, and mathematics. Kottmeyer 
(43) studied intelligence test results and physical factors of first-grade 
children in relation to reading achievement. He found that achievement 
in reading correlated .77 with teacher judgment of readiness for reading. 
.62 with Metropolitan readiness scores, and .60 with Detroit First Grade 
Intelligence Test scores. 

Pugh (59), in an appraisal of silent reading abilities among acoustically 
handicapped children in fifty-six residential and day schools in all parts 
of the country, reported that median reading scores for deaf children were 
consistently lower than median reading scores for hearing children. Severe 
retardation of the deaf children was found in sentence meaning tests and 
vocabulary tests but in paragraph reading and study skills their results 
more nearly approximated those of hearing children. Girls were superior 
to boys in reading achievement and children in residential schools did 
better than those in day schools. There were wide individual variations, 
with some deaf children showing normal reading achievement in relation 
to years in school. 


Reading Disabilities 


Robinson (62) reported a most exhaustive study of children with read- 
ing disabilities. Each child was examined by medical, neurological, and 
psychological specialists. Her analysis of the data obtained from a study 
of thirty cases showed that there was a positive relationship between the 
severity of reading retardation and the number of anomalies found, that 
certain anomalies were not directly associated with reading disability, and 
that the most frequent casual factors were in the social, visual, and emo- 
tional areas. She also presented an excellent summary of available research 
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on causal factors in reading difficulty. Several research workers studied 
the relationship of emotional factors and reading difficulties. Russell (65) 
reviewed eleven research studies of this relationship, while Missildine (53) 
and Wiksell (85) presented clinical studies of emotional maladjustment 
and reading difficulty. It was found to be difficult to determine whether 
the emotional problem was the result or the cause of learning difficulties. 

Diagnostic technics were outlined by Stauffer (73), who studied associa- 
tive learning relationships among retarded readers, and by House (37), 
who presented five case studies of anatomical maturity as related to read- 
ing difficulty. Rossignol (64) correlated measures of hearing acuity and 
speech production with reading performance among primary-grade chil- 
dren. She found that reading performance varied significantly with speech 
production and that there was a low but positive relationship between 
hearing acuity and reading achievement. The technics used in this study 
may be valuable additions to the means available for the construction of 
diagnostic test batteries. Hildreth (36) suggested possible factors which 
might be common to difficulties in speech and reading. Wittenborn’s find- 
ings (86) added to the earlier evidence that hand dominance has little 
relationship to reading deficiency. 


Textbook Analysis 


The problems of grade placement of reading material were outlined in 
a summary of research on readability reported by Gray (29). 

Yoakam (88) compared the reading difficulty of readers published 
between 1930 and 1939 with those published between 1940 and 1945. The 
grade placement indicated by the publishers of the earlier group of books 
was more than one year below their grade placement as determined by 
the Yoakam grade placement method. (Publishers rated their reader text- 
books, published between 1940 and 1945, only six-tenths of a year lower 
than the grade placement analysis of Yoakam showed for them.) Yoakam 
found, too, that the application of the Lorge scale resulted in a higher grade 
placement than was obtained by the use of his own technic. 

A synthesis of research on grade placement of high-school literature 
books presented by Painter and Franzen (58) indicated that grade place- 
ment for interest generally runs higher than placement for difficulty, altho 
agreement within a range of one grade existed between interest and dif_i- 
culty placement in 75 percent of the books listed. Miller (51) prepared a 
comprehension test for each of the Newbery prize books, and from the 
results of the tests he concluded that the books were more suitable for 
junior- and senior-high-school students than for elementary-school students. 

The vocabularies of twenty preprimers were compared by Sisters Mary 
Dorothy and Rita Cecile (71). By pairing the readers and making all 
possible combinations of pairs they found 20 percent of the pairs had a 
vocabulary agreement of 50 percent while 40 percent vocabulary agree- 
ment was reached by 51 percent of the pairs. This similarity of vocabu- 
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lary was greater than that reported in previous studies. Kearney (40) 
studied sentence length in forty-two preprimers, thirty-nine primers, and 
forty-one first readers. The average sentence length was four words for 
preprimers, five words for primers, and seven words for first readers. 
From a study of words appearing in third-grade health readers, Berger 
(6) concluded that the vocabulary control was poor and that much word 
teaching would be necessary if the readers were to be understood. 

The McGuffey readers attracted the interest of Dolch (17) and Estensen 
(20). Dolch compared the reading difficulty of the first, second, and third 
grade McGuffey readers with books contained in two typical modern series. 
The McGuffey readers averaged about one grade higher in difficulty than 
did the modern corresponding readers when the books were analyzed by 
reference to Thorndike’s word lists. In addition, McGuffey’s books con- 
tained a much greater number of new words and fewer running words. 
Estensen analyzed the McGuffey series according to “five types of basic 
motivation”: economic, nationalistic, militaristic, international understand- 
ing, and religious. In further comparison of McGuffey readers with modern 
readers he reported that the modern readers contained less militarism and 
more international understanding than the McGuffey books and that there 
was much more religious motivation in the McGuffey series. An analysis 
of readers by type of motivation was also made by Georgiady (25), who 
studied opportunities for developing spiritual values from reading textbooks. 

Professional opinions about basic reading programs in the middle and 
upper elementary-school grades were obtained by Russell and Anderson 
(66). Their summary of 110 replies from persons selected for competence 
in the field of reading is as follows: most of the persons questioned agreed 
that readers should contain centers of interest drawn from the curriculum 
as well as from out-of-school activities; the majority favored the inclusion 
of exercises and tests within the text; the replies were evenly divided on 
the question of whether to provide one or two books per grade; they 
favored an even division between fact and fiction; they desired vocabulary 
control at least thru the fourth grade; they approved of phonetic analysis 
and dictionary work; fewer than half of the group favored workbooks: 
and almost all of them wanted teachers manuals, preferably written in 
more detail. 


Vocabulary Studies 


Seegers (69) reviewed selected studies dealing with vocabulary. He 
classified the studies into two groups, those concerned with difficulty within 
textbooks and those concerned with how vocabulary grows. He concluded 
that increasing attention is being paid in vocabulary studies to the depth 
and variation of meaning of words and to experiences in the environment 
that affect language growth. Betts (7) provided a thoro review of the 
development of meaning and sight vocabularies and presented a bibli- 
ography of 259 references. 
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In a study of the relationship between size of vocabulary and social 
status Schulman and Havighurst (68) classified families into five groups 
of social status by Warner’s method of class analysis and studied the 
vocabularies of children in each group who were born in the year 1932. 
They found a correlation of .46 between vocabulary and social status. No 
reliable differences were discovered between rural and urban children 
or between boys and girls. 

The difficulties of bilingual children with meanings of words in readers 
were analyzed by Tireman (78) and Rojas (63). Tireman presented 100 
words from primary readers to each of eighty-four Spanish-speaking pupils 
in the fourth grade. Each child was asked to pronounce the word and 
then to explain its meaning or to use it in a sentence. He found that 46 
percent of the words were not understood by the children. Rojas analyzed 
the form and meaning variations of preprimer and primer words in two 
basal series. For 332 words in one series 1483 form and meaning varia- 
tions were used. In the other series 356 words produced 848 variations. 
She concluded that the materials were too difficult for bilingual children 
and that materials should be prepared to teach children how to manipulate 
English words in characteristic structural patterns. 


Measurement of Reading Ability 


The use of statistical factor analysis of reading ability continued to 
evoke controversy. While all methods of investigation must be used in the 
study of reading ability, the usual conflict of opinion resulting from factor 
analysis may be found in the articles of Davis (15, 16) and Thurstone 
(77). Harris (32) and Hall and Robinson (30) also attempted to identify 
various factors in reading comprehension thru statistical analysis. 

Artley (4; made a series of intercorrelations among several tests of 
reading ability and social-studies abilities given to 200 eleventh-grade 
pupils. He concluded from the relationship found between general and 
specific reading abilities that pupils would profit from instruction in the 
specialized reading skills and abilities needed for social studies. Gates 
(21) presented a correlation study of a battery of reading diagnostic 
_tests, and his results showed variations in correlation which indicated 
diagnostic values for the tests. 

An evaluation of diagnostic tests for ability to read by phrases or by 
thought units was made by Gates (24). Using a picture-phrase test, a flash- 
card test, a tachistoscopic test, and a speed of reading test he found the 
following correlations: flash-card and phrase perception, .89; flash-card 
and tachistoscope, .90; phrase perception and tachistoscope, .83; reading 
speed and phrase perception, .71; reading speed and flash-card, .66; and 
reading speed and tachistoscope, .65. All three types of tests appeared to 
be useful for diagnosing ability to read by phrases. Courtney, Bucknam, 
and Durrell (14) reported low correlations between recall from silent read- 
ing as measured by multiple-choice tests and recall as measured by oral 
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or written summaries. They concluded that oral and written summaries 
are desirable elements in a battery of tests for reading analysis. 


Reading Interests and Habits 


Since the primary objective of teaching reading is the intelligent use 
of the abilities learned, a continuing program of evaluation of reading 
habits and interests is desirable. Several studies of children’s reading inter- 
ests were reported. Norvell (57), in a twelve-year study of 50,000 children 
in all types of communities in New York State, found literary preferences 
in the following order: novels, plays, short stories, biographies, essays, 
poetry, letters, and speeches. Two out of three selections used in the class- 
room were better liked by girls than by boys. Witty, Coomer, and McBean 
(87) submitted a questionnaire on children’s book choices to nearly 8000 
children in elementary schools. They reported that animal stories are 
favorites in primary grades, with fairy stories next in popularity; that 
there is a gradual maturing of taste among children in the intermediate 
grades; and that ten of twenty-four Newbery Prize books and five of eight 
books receiving Caldecott Awards were listed as favorites by children. 
Science reading interests of children in grades four, five, and six were 
found by Von Qualen and Kambly (82) to vary widely. Girls’ first choices 
were living animals, ancient animals, and light. Boys chose ancient animals, 
transportation, and electricity. 

Children who read many comic books were compared in intelligence and 
in various types of achievement with children who read no comic books. 
Heisler (33), reporting this study, found no significant differences in 
intelligence or achievement of the two groups. Arbuthnot (3) summarized 
both the content of comic strips and favorable and unfavorable criticisms 
made of them. 

The reading interests of secondary-school students were studied by Strang 
(75). She submitted a questionnaire to pupils in Grades VII thru XII in 
thirty schools. Some of her findings were as follows: pupils in Grade VII 
were interested in stories of animals, adventure, and mystery; comics were 
seldom mentioned after Grade IX; boys liked stories of science, sports, 
and outdoor life and preferred murder mysteries to love stories; historical 
novels, travel, and current events interested pupils in the upper grades; 
interest was shown in teen-agers’ life troubles and in vocations and prob- 
lems of personal adjustment; and most students enjoyed current adult 
fiction. Husband (38) presented a technic for the evaluation of growth in 
reading interests of high-school pupils. He found an increase in prefer- 
ence for definite items as compared to ambiguous items of reading as intelli- 
gence increased. He concluded that an objective scale of reading maturity 
could be developed thru the technic followed. Sterner (74) compared 
radio, motion-picture, and reading interests of high-school pupils to dis- 
cover whether the medium or the interest had greater attraction for the 
adolescent. She found a relationship of .72 among interests independent 
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of media and a relationship of .27 among media independent of interests. 
Burton (11) presented a copy of the previous day’s newspapers to high- 
school seniors and asked each to check the items he had read. He found 
that boys’ preferences in order were: graphic, comics, war news, sports, 
and advertising. The order of preference was the same for girls except 
that they rated sports lower and they also read local and society news. 
Adult reading of books was studied by Link and Hopf (45) in an inter- 
view survey of 4000 adults. They found that 21 percent of the population 
did 70 percent of all book reading, with the lower 50 percent of the popu- 
lation reading only 6 percent of the books. Of all books read, 58 percent 
were fiction and 37 percent were nonfiction. They judged that best-seller 
lists were an inaccurate indication of the total number of people who read 
such books. The two major factors in amount of reading were found to 
be years of formal education and socio-economic status. The National 
Opinion Research Center (55) interviewed 2000 adults in seventeen cities 
in regard to their reading habits. Reading was reported as a favorite diver- 
sion of two out of five adults. Fifty-six percent of the population reported 
that they spent an hour or more per day reading the newspaper. A large 
proportion of those questioned made little use of the library. Kirkpatrick 
(42) compared the reading of forty-four scientists with forty-eight human- 
ists who replied to questionnaires sent to 300 persons chosen from American 
Men of Science, Leaders in Education and the Directory of American Schol- 
ars. He reported little difference in the reading of the two groups. More sci- 
entists admitted they read no books for pleasure (25 percent), than did 
humanists (10 percent). Both groups depended very heavily upon maga- 
zines for information outside their special fields and there were no dis- 
cernible differences in quality of material or amount read. Gray (27) 
reviewed the studies on the social effects of reading. Leary (44) also sum- 
marized research in reading interests and habits. ; 
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CHAPTER II 


Visual and Related Factors in Reading 


THOMAS HARRISON EAMES 


Denne the past three years, research literature on the relationship of 
reading to various skills or defects which might influence reading ability 
has exhibited two rather marked trends. One was evidenced in the attempt 
to make a more comprehensive search for physiological factors which might 
operate as causes or groups of causative factors in reading progress or 
failure. The other was seen in the appearance of a relatively large number 
of studies of physical factors underlying readability. 

The dividing line between reading failure and reading disability con- 
tinued to be vague. Eustis (13) and Park (24) both agreed that reading 
disability was a definite “entity,” altho the former called it “specific read- 
ing disability” while the latter called it “dyslexia.” 


Comprehensive Studies of Physical Condition of 
Reading Failures 


Robinson (30) studied thirty retarded readers. Each child was examined 
by a pediatrician, a neurologist, an ophthalmologist, an otolaryngologist, 
an endocrinologist, a psychiatrist, a reading specialist, a speech specialist, 
and a social worker. From the pool of information obtained by these 
specialists it was shown that pupils most seriously retarded in reading were 
the ones who presented the most anomalies, altho some of the anomalies 
were considered to have no direct relationship to reading failure. 

Some of the factors that the specialists thought might be causes of read- 
ing failure did not prove to be so. However, visual, emotional, and social 
factors appeared to be the most common causes of reading failure accord- 
ing to this study. 

Eames (8) studied a large group of children to determine the effects of 
ophthalmological and general physical factors on reading ability. He com- 
pared 1000 reading failures with 500 ophthalmologic cases and 150 un- 
selected children, all of school age, and found that hypermetropia, exo- 
phoria at the reading distance, retarded speed of word recognition, and 
1Q’s below 90 occurred more frequently among the poor readers altho 
the median amount of defectiveness was not appreciably greater in any 
one of the groups than in the others. Eames (10) also compared the 
presence of general diseases and defects in 875 of the same reading failures 
with those found in 486 nonfailures and found 21 percent more diseases 
and defects among the group of reading failures. 
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Professional Ophthalmologic and Optometric Studies 
of Good and Poor Readers 


Krous (19) reported a study in which optrometric visual analysis was 
made of a remedial reading class. Defects and deficiencies were reported 
to the parents, most of whom cooperated by securing professional care for 
the children. Fourteen cases received visual service over a two-year period 
and exhibited an average gain of 10 IQ points, which gain was attributed 
to the pupils’ being relatively better able to read the group tests. They also 
showed an average increment of 1.9 grades over a two-year period. 
Park (24), an ophthalmologist, studied 133 cases of dyslexia and re- 
ported frequencies of eye difficulties. Some of his conclusions were that 
fusion deficiency seemed not to be a dominant factor; that there was 
a high incidence of lack of stereopsis; that phorias were significant, espe- 
cially exophoria at the reading distance; and that weak ductions, slow 
recovery ability after diplopia, accommodative or convergence spasm. or 
heterophoria or convergence insufficiency were associated with half of 
his cases. His agreement with Eames’ (8) study, mentioned previously 
as to the importance of exophoria at the reading distance, should help 
to clarify a point on which there has been much difference of opinion. 
Eames considered only those cases of exophoria (or esophoria) of six or 
more prism diopters to be important, while Parks’ criterion was four prism 
degrees. Since both of these investigations were made by opthalmologists 
using tests and technics which are more discriminating than those of 
the screening devices commonly used in school testing, their general 
agreement appears worthy of special mention. Eames (11) reported cor- 
relation values between visual acuity and the speed of perception of ob- 
jects and words. This will be discussed later in this chapter. 


Eye Studies Made with Screening Devices 


Wirt and others (45) studied 248 pupils in Grades III thru VI. The 
Stanford Achievement Test and the Orthorater, a screening device com- 
monly used in industry for the detection of eye difficulties, were used in 
making the study. The visual traits of pupils scoring highest on the achieve- 
ment test were considered as minimum visual requirements for successful 
achievement. The visual requirements were deemed to involve near acuity. 
color vision, and near vertical phoria posture. 


Evaluation of Tests Involving Vision 


Wirt and others (45), Krous (19), and Kelley (18) pointed out the 
inadequacies of the Snellen Test of Visual Acuity, which has been widely 
used in the schools to detect eye difficulties. The studies by Wirt and Krous 
have been described in previous paragraphs. Kelley based her conclusions 
on a study of the reading progress of thirty-six cases of school children 
who had been referred to a school adjustment clinic. 
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Anderson and Morse (2) reviewed several studies of the reliability of 
photographic records of eye movements in reading and concluded that such 
records are reliable if passages of about twenty lines are used. Ledbetter 
(20) was in general agreement on this subject. He expressed the opinion 
that a selection of 200 words or more provided a fairer test of student abili- 
ties when film records were used. 

Spache (32) presented a further study of his Binocular Reading Test, 
in which the pupil reads a selection thru a stereoscope so arranged that 
both eyes must work simultaneously if the correct story is read. If one eye 
is inhibited for some reason, the words which are presented to that eye alone 
are not seen and the story is changed by their omission. He tested twenty- 
three pupils and compared the results on the Binocular Reading Test with 
those secured from Gray’s Oral Reading Test and the oral recall part of 
the Durrell Analysis of Reading Difficulty. Results were comparable. He 
concluded that the determination of eye preference by this means was justi- 
fied, as was the attempt to relate this preference to the child’s monocular 
and binocular reading skills. 


Studies of Visual Perception in Reading 


By means of a high-speed projection tachistoscope, Eames (12) studied 
the speed of object recognition and the speed of word recognition in a 
group of 254 reading failures and compared the scores made by them 
with those made by a control group of seventy-five pupils who were passing 
in all subjects. The speed of object recognition was the same for both 
groups but the speed of word recognition was much slower among the 
reading failures. Distribution by age levels disclosed no difference in 
the speed of object recognition at any age level in either group, altho 
the speed of word recognition was slower at all age levels in the read- 
ing failure group. The passing group exhibited a sharp regression at the 
tenth year with recovery at the eleventh year. The failing group also dis- 
played a similar regression but did not recover from it until the thirteenth 
year. It was considered possible that these regressions were due to the 
shift from oral to silent reading at about the tenth year and that the passing 
group was better able to adjust to the regression than was the failing group. 
Eames (11) also reported a positive correlation of .32 between Snellen 
visual acuity measurements and the speed of picture recognition, and of 
46 between the visual acuity measurements and the speed of word recog- 
nition. 

Stroud (33) gave the Chapman-Cook Speed of Reading Test and six 
others to 570 pupils in Grades IV thru VI. On the basis of his results he 
concluded that a significant relationship exists between the rate of visual 
perception and the rate of reading. It was pointed out that there is a 
lower relationship between the rate of reading and the discrimination of 
paired digits. Sutherland (34) investigated the relationship between per- 
ceptual span and rate of reading of 125 university students and the effect of 
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training upon perceptual span in 119 subjects. Two tests of reading rate 
were used and the perceptual span was measured by a tachistoscope. Posi- 
tive correlation between perceptual span and rate of reading varied from 
.31 to .37 and perceptual span correlated with rate of perception at .70. 
The training part of the experiment led to the conclusion that successful 
training for perceptual span may improve rates of reading and perception. 

Renshaw (29) experimented with 100 first-grade pupils to determine 
progress in learning to read with tachistoscopic training. The claim was 
made that such training enlarged the form fields in the vertical and hori- 
zontal meridians. Melcer and Brown (22) studied 150 first-grade pupils, 
dividing them into two groups of seventy-five each, ene of which was given 
tachistoscopic training while the other was not. At the beginning the 
experimental group ranked somewhat lower than the other. Later tests 
disclosed superiority of the group that received tachistoscopic training. 
Pupils in this group made fewer reversals of letters than did pupils in 
the control group. Applying Renshaw’s theories, MacLatchy (21) studied 
the value of visual-form training in reading in a group of first- and second- 
grade pupils. Tachistoscopic technics were used among others and better 
than average progress was reported. However, she did not show how 
much of the progress was due to the visual-form training and how much 
was due to the other technics used in the experiment. 


Studies of Eye Movements in Reading 


Tinker (41) reviewed 126 eye-movement studies and pointed out that 
many unqualified individuals without adequate background in experi- 
mental procedures or in the psychology of reading have done research in 
eye movements with deplorable results. He also emphasized the fact that 
exploitation of the eye-movement technic has accentuated peripheral de- 
terminants of reading proficiency. It was stated that the eye-movement 
camera should be considered to be a research rather than a clinical in- 
strument. Ledbetter’s study (20) of the eye movements of eleventh-grade 
pupils was mentioned earlier in this chapter in the section on the evalua- 
tion of tests involving vision. She conducted an experiment with sixty 
eleventh-grade pupils in which they read selections of comparable length 
from four subjectmatter fields while their eye movements were recorded 
photographically. She concluded that meanings or concepts are more dif- 
ficult for the average student than vocabulary, sentence structure, or sen- 
tence length. It was also noted that the students’ best orientation was in 
the second hundred words, which fact would seem to imply that selections 
of 200 or 300 words should be used in such tests. A positive but not high 
correlation was found between speed and comprehension. Westover (44) 
used a specially-developed machine to control eye movements but its use 
did not produce significantly better results than did the same reading ex- 
ercises when used alone. The study involved three groups of college fresh- 
men. The first group, numbering forty-five students, had two fifty-five 
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minute practice periods a week in which they read and took tests on 
Strang’s study type of reading exercises; the experimental group, number- 
ing forty-five students, had the same amount and kind of exercises as the 
first group but did their reading by means of the eye-movement controlling 
device; and the third group, numbering fifty students, performed no special 
reading exercises. 

Brandt (5) reported on his development of a bidimensional eye-move- 
ment camera for recording fixations and eye movements of a subject while 
he reads, looks at pictures, or works problems. With this camera Brandt 
made numerous studies in a number of fields, including an experiment 
with a group of seven-year-old pupils whose eye movements were recorded 
as they looked at a page on which were printed pictures and related sen- 
tences. These seven-year-old pupils tended to move their eyes to the left 
of the page for the initial fixation and then to move them to the right. In 
reading the sentences these children averaged 6.5 fixations per line. 

Two somewhat contradictory studies of eye movements during long 
periods of reading were reported. Using an electrical device for recording 
eye movements, Hoffman (17) studied thirty students who read for four 
hours under more or less normal conditions. He found that the number 
of fixations and the number of lines read decreased after the first half 
hour. After one hour of reading the number of blinks increased together 
with further changes in various eye movements. It was concluded that in- 
dividual differences and time are important factors influencing eye-move- 
ment performance. Carmichael and Dearborn (6) used electrical devices 
to study visual fatigue in reading. These devices enabled them to take 
simultaneously electrocardiographic, electroencephalographic, and electro- 
oculographic (eye-movement) tracings. About forty students of high school 
and college levels served as subjects and read continuously for six hours. 
The extent of their comprehension was estimated by means of a question- 
naire that was given at the end of about every twenty-five pages of reading 
matter. Half of the subjects read from printed books while the other half 
read the same material from microfilm copies. Quickly administered stereo- 
scopic tests of visual acuity and stereoscopic acuity were given before and 
after the reading period. Emphasis was placed on eye movements, speed of 
reading, and comprehension. The records showed no significant change in 
any of the factors involved in reading performance. A comparison with 
Hoffman’s study (17) revealed that, whereas Carmichael and Dearborn 
checked comprehension, Hoffman did not. It may be assumed that Hoff- 
man’s subjects may not have been as highly motivaied as were other sub- 
jects to keep up their performance and may have yielded more readily 
to fatigue. Both studies are open to the criticism ‘hat they relied heavily 
on performance factors which are notoriously insensitive as means for 
measuring fatigue. The Carmichael and Dearborn study made use of 
simple visual tests to avoid tiring the eyes and interfering with other test 
results. A more complete study of eye factors would have been desirable 
if it could have been arranged. 
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A study of fatigue which did not involve eye-movement measurements 
or recordings was that of Anderson and Meredith (1). Like those of Hoff- 
man and Carmichael and Dearborn, it leaned rather heavily on _per- 
formance. Twenty students participated in the experiment. Those who wore 
glasses used them during the reading periods. Each subject read for 
two hours from a book and for two hours from a microfilm image pro- 
jected on the ceiling. Among the results it was reported that the average 
rate of reading either book or microfilm increased thruout the reading 
period. The average rate of reading the book was about 12 percent faster 
than was that of reading the microfilm. Insofar as decrement of performance 
was concerned no real evidence of fatigue was disclosed for the reading 
of either the book or the microfilm. 


Studies of the Relationship of Lateral Dominance to Reading 


Mintz (23) studied the handedness, sighting preference, and reading 
performance of ninety-five intellectually subnormal boys. His results op- 
posed Orton’s theory of bilateral memory traces of visual shapes and lack 
of cerebral dominance as prominent factors in the etiology of reading 
disability. 

On the basis of the study of twenty-three children with “specific reading 
disability,” which is said to be a definite entity usually associated with 
ambidexterity and speech defects in patients and their families, Eustis (13) 
concluded that speech defects, lefthandedness, and ambidexterity are not 
causes of the condition. He reported that crossed laterality and amphiocu- 
larity appear to occur about as often among normal children as among 
those with specific reading disability and are probably not causes of the 
children’s failure to learn to read. Teaching such children to read, write. 
and spell by kinesthetic and phonetic methods was advocated. Wittenborn 
(46) studied entering freshmen at Yale in connection with the regular 
program of giving general reading tests. He concluded that ambidexterity 
and confused or indeterminate handedness seemed to have little or no 
significance in connection with language facility. He stated that a tendency 
to favor the left hand might be a slight handicap but he considered the 
handicap to be more apparent in the mathematical sphere. Blau (4), on the 
other hand, presented evidence in support of the proposition that lateral 
dominance is important to the language function. 


Pediatric Studies Involving Reading 


Harrell (16) studied the effects of thiamin (Vitamin B,) on learning 
done by 120 children. Half of the children were given two milligrams 
of thiamin daily while those who comprised the control group were 
given placebos. She investigated the effect which these additions to the 
children’s diet had on visual acuity, games, reading ability, reaction 
time, arithmetic, rote memory, recall of learned material, educational 
achievement, intelligence, height, weight, and incidence of colds. The 
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results of the study led Harrell to the conclusion that changes resulting 
from the thiamin supplement were not great enough to be noted over 
short periods in all measures of performance. However, slight gains in the 
thiamin-fed group were observed. At the end of one year they showed 
a slightly superior gain in Metropolitan reading and vocabulary scores 
and in other sections of the test. In the second year a somewhat similar 
gain in the total grade scores on the Metropolitan Achievement Test was 
reported. 

Eames (10) investigated the incidence of general diseases and defects 
among 875 reading failures and 486 nonfailures, and found 21 percent 
more physical defectiveness and disease among the former. In general 
there was a tendency for this group to present higher frequencies of the 
various defects and diseases as well as a greater diversity of them than 
did the nonfailures. Eames (9) continued a previous study in which the 
incidence of premature birth was found to be greater among persons 
who were reading failures than among the general population. Reading 
failures who had been premature at birth were also found to exhibit 
more neurological trouble, visual defects, and certain lateral-dominance 
variations than were reading failures who had been full term at birth. 
One hundred fifty-five prematurely born children, including those of the 
previous study, were compared with 439 children born at full term. The 
premature group exhibited a higher frequency of defective vision at all 
ages from five thru seventeen and a poorer median visual acuity thru the 
ninth year. Apparently there is a tendency for visual deficiency among 
premature children to persist into the middle grades. 


Visual-Motor Performance and Reversals in Reading 


Fabian (14) made a study of vertical rotation and its relationship to re- 
versals in reading. It involved 586 children, ranging in grade placement 
from kindergarten thru the third grade. The tendency to rotate horizontal 
configurations to a vertical position was found among normal children of 
preschool and beginning school ages. This developmental phenomenon was 
said to be corrected gradually in the process of maturation and to persist 
until the age of seven or eight. Symbol and word reversals were found to be 
related to verticalization and the author advised that visual-motor tests be 
given early in the reading program to detect verticalization tendency. 


Studies of Readability 


A number of studies of readability were made using blink rate as an 
indicator of readability, despite the fact that its value as an indicator has 
been seriously questioned. Bitterman and Soloway (3) compared the 
frequency of blinking and heart rate in a group of ten subjects who read 
both with and without distractions. No significant differences in perform- 
ance were found. It was concluded that blink rate bears no relationship 
to the difficulty of the task. Tinker reported two studies, one of the re- 
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liability of blinking frequency as a measure of readability (37), the other 
of the validity of the frequency of blinking as a criterion of readability 
(41). He found that altho there was a reasonably good reliability co- 
efficient from one fifteen-minute period to another, reliability fluctuated 
close to the level of undesirable inconsistency when fifty minutes intervened 
between periods of reading. The validity study was made with sixty stu- 
dent subjects. He found no significant difference in rate of blinking while 
reading lower case or all capital material. The conclusion drawn was that 
the frequency of blinking was not a satisfactory criterion of reading ability 
for print. The author favored rate of reading as a fairly reliable index of 
readability. Tinker (38) used the blink rate in a study of readability of 
book print and newsprint. Fewer blinks occurred while the subjects were 
reading the latter, which fact he interpreted as meaning that the blink 
technic appeared not to be valid as a means of measuring the ease of seeing. 

Several studies of readability were concerned with typography. Tinker 
and Paterson (42) investigated the effect of line width and leading on the 
readability of newspaper type and reported that they found an 18-pica 
line width with one or two points of leading most readable. Later Paterson 
and Tinker (26) reported a study of the influence of leading on the read- 
ability of newspaper type and concluded that one-point leading was most 
readable as shown by speed of reading records and readers’ judgments. 
The same authors (25) experimented with the effect of typography on 
the perceptual span in reading. The measures compared included pause 
duration; frequency of fixation; and words, picas, and characters per 
fixation. Typographical variation was found to be an important factor 
in perceptual span in reading. They appeared to believe that optimum 
typography favors a large perceptual span. 

Tinker and Paterson (43) also studied the readability of mixed type 
forms and ‘found that their subjects read two medley arrangements of type 
from 8 percent to 11 percent slower than they read a uniform arrangement 
of excelsior seven-point type. They also investigated the readability of news- 
paper headlines printed in capitals and in lower-case type (27). The use 
of capitals and lower-case printing was found to provide word forms which 
act as cues for accurate and rapid reading. The use of capitals alone was 
discouraged. A further study was concerned with the relative readability of 
newsprint and book print (28). Paterson and Tinker found that both kinds 
of newsprint studied were read significantly slower than was book print. 
Ten-point book print and eight-point newsprint were judged to be equally 
legible. Seven-point newsprint was deemed to be far less legible than the 
larger type. Chall (7) and Gray (15) reviewed advancements in the study 
of readability and concluded that much remained to be learned about the 
subject. No present criterion appears to fulfil all of the requirements. 


Studies of the Effect of Illumination on Reading 


Tinker (37) investigated the illumination preferences of sixty subjects 
whose judgments were made on the basis of ease and comfort in reading. 
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At the first sitting the subjects were adapted to an illumination of twenty 
foot-candles and were then given a choice between this and five other 
intensities. The second sitting was conducted in the same manner except 
that the subjects were initially adapted to an illumination of fifty foot- 
candles. The subjects tended to prefer intensities at or above the one to 
which they had been adapted. The conclusion drawn was that subject 
preference for intensities of illumination for reading is not a satisfactory 
basis for prescribing illumination standards for individuals. Rose and 
Rostas (31) studied the effect of changes in illumination from two to fifty- 
five foot-candles on reading rate and comprehension scores. They found no 
measurable change in the speed of reading with increase in illumination, 
altho a slight increase in comprehension was observed. Wide individual 
differences were noted. 


Miscellaneous 


Tinker (36) investigated the effect on perception in reading of vibra- 
tion of copy and found that vibration reduced the speed of perception in 
reading about 5 percent. He also reported on the cumulative effect of 
marginal conditions on the rate of perception in reading (35). Marginal 
conditions were those at which the rate of reading was not retarded signifi- 
cantly but beyond which it would be. The marginal conditions were found 
to be eight-point italic type read under three foot-candles of illumination. 
It was found that the combination of these marginal conditions pro- 
duced a nonoptimal visual task. 
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CHAPTER Iii 


Research in Spelling and Handwriting 


RUSSELL G. STAUFFER 


Spelling 


A REVIEW of the studies in spelling reported since September 1945 indi- 
cates continued attention to (a) words to be taught, (b) investigations of 
achievement, (c) methods of teaching, and (d) the interrelatedness o{ 
basic language skills. This summary briefly reviews, in the order named. 
studies reported in each of these areas. 

It seems appropriate again to direct attention to Horn’s summary of 
research in spelling presented in The Encyclopedia of Educational Research 
(14). Among other things he particularly stressed the need for research 
concerned with the aspects of learning. He also urged the skilful incor- 
poration of present knowledge into classroom practice. 

Other reports on spelling were presented in the Review in April 1940 
by Horn, in April 1943 by Smith, and in April 1946 by Knower. The 
selected references in spelling published in the Elementary School Journal 
in October of each year and in School Review in February of each year 
were helpful in preparing this summary. 


Words To Be Taught 


Interest in providing instruction in spelling wherever the need appears 
has encouraged studies at the secondary level. Ayer (2), in a frequency 
study of words listed in twelve high-school spellers used in the state of Texas, 
found many shortcomings in the texts. Little agreement concerning words 
to be learned was evident in the different spellers. As a result, Ayer (1) 
selected and organized a list of words to be used for students beyond ele- 
mentary-school age. The list includes three sets of words: a basic word 
list, a practical list, and a special group. His basis for selection of words to 
be placed in these groups included (a) a series of spellers, (b) summary 
spelling vocabulary lists, (c) vocabulary lists of words commonly used 
in writing and reading, and (d) certain vocabulary studies concerned with 
special subject interests. 

Words to be studied in spelling are usually obtained from two sources: 
(a) writing done by adults and (b) that done by children both in and 
out of school. An extensive study of writing done in school by children and 
made available by many teachers thruout the United States led to a tabula- 
tion of 6,012,359 running words by Rinsland. He published an analysis of 
the vocabulary of elementary school pupils (20) containing 14,571 words 
that were used three or more times. Evidence is accordingly provided of 
the words that the children wrote on different occasions. The value of such 
a list in determining what words to teach in spelling is significant. The 
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attention given to the list by Hildreth (12, 13) and Fogler (4) is an indi- 
cation of its use. 

Hildreth (13) directed attention to the chief objective in spelling in- 
struction which is to teach pupils to spell correctly in their everyday 
writing. She used the Rinsland vocabulary study to point up the fact that 
only about 2800 of the 25,632 words contained in this vocabulary warrant 
teaching because of the frequency with which they are used. She also called 
attention to the fact that it is the seldom used but occasionally needed 
words that present spelling difficulties. Again using the Rinsland word 
study, she prepared an alphabetical word list to aid teachers in indi- 
vidualizing instruction (12). 

Fogler (4) found from studying the Rinsland list that ten words com- 
prised almost 25 percent of all the words Rinsland reported; twenty-five 
words, more than 36 percent; fifty words, almost 40 percent; and 100 
words, over 52 percent. He concluded that the 618 words tabulated 1000 
times or more in the Rinsland study might serve as a basic vocabulary for 
elementary-school childr :n. 


Investigations of Achievement in Spelling 


The use of tests as a part of the instructional program in spelling is 
most valuable. Employing standardized tests for survey purposes is par- 
ticularly useful but evidences limitations when used to guide and appraise 
spelling instruction. An extensive testing program was conducted by Fox 
(5) and by Fox and Eaton (6) in the state of Indiana. The project was 
reported in two parts including data from Grades II thru VIII in all par- 
ticipating city schools and in township schools. The purpose of the writers 
in conducting the experiment was to analyze and appraise spelling ability 
and to determine the extent to which certain factors correlate with spelling 
ability. The authors recognized the fact that so large a mass of data may 
obscure or distort true conditions. In general they found that according 
to their criterion of normal achievement approximately 50 percent of all 
the pupils tested were retarded. The percentage method of making compari- 
sons was used and results were analyzed accordingly. Results of the ex- 
periment indicated that the best spelling was done in schools in which 
spelling was taught five days a week, that the optimum length of the spell- 
ing period was twenty minutes, that only certain spelling rules should 
be emphasized, and that spelling should be checked in all written work 
done by the students. Findings for both city and township schools were 
very similar. 

The need for systematic instruction in spelling at all levels continued 
to receive attention. Harris (10) conducted a study which appraised levels 
of spelling achievement among junior- and senior-high-school students. 
He administered sampling type tests totaling 195 words—selected from a 
graded word list—to 1235 pupils enrolled in Grades VII to XII. The test 
procedure was to have the pupil write the word in an appropriate blank 
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space in a sentence setting. The following conclusions were made in ac- 
cordance with the criteria of achievement established: (a) average achieve- 
ment of seventh-grade pupils was high third or fourth grade; of eighth- 
grade students, fourth or fifth grade; of ninth-grade students, fifth or sixth 
grade; of tenth-grade students, sixth or seventh grade; and of eleventh- 
and twelfth-grade students, seventh grade; (b) lack of progress in achieve- 
ment paralleled discontinuance of systematic instruction; and (c) indi- 
vidual spelling achievements varied widely. 

Harris (9) discussed the problem of adjusting individual items which 
test the recognition of misspelled words to established levels of difficulty. 
He concluded that difficulty levels can be predicted for items by using a 
scale-value technic. 

Appropriate utilization of the findings of research in instructional pro- 
cedures was found to indicate improvement in spelling competency. A 
survey was made by Sifferd (23) comparing results obtained thirty years 
ago by using the Buckingham extension of the Ayres Spelling Scale 
with those obtained by presentday utilization of the scale. Results indi- 
cated higher percent correct scores for the pupils in the earlier study, 
a fact which is no special indictment of modern spelling vocabulary or 
teaching methods. 

Among the aspects of learning which are in need of research are recall, 
overlearning, and distribution of learning. A study by Stegeman (24) was 
concerned with the rate of forgetting. He found, among other things, that 
instruction in spelling should be on an individual basis and should be 
geared to each person’s “rate of forgetting.” 

Wesman (26) conducted a study concerned with the validity obtained 
by using correctly spelled and incorrectly spelled test items in the con- 
struction of recognition-type spelling tests. Higher coefficients of correla- 
tion were obtained on the average with the incorrectly spelled forms. This 
finding is in agreement with present test construction practices. It was 
noted, however, that a large number of words are useful when the forms 
are correctly spelled and that these words contribute to the efficiency 
of a test. 

Whether children’s spelling abilities as evidenced in test situations 
transfer to written work is a question that is of considerable concern to 
educators. In a study related to this problem Robbins (21) selected 287 
words for intensive analysis at the second- and third-grade levels. When she 
compared the percentages of error with which these words were spelled 
in the children’s written work with the percentages given in the Jowa 
Spelling Scales there was a fairly consistent tendency for the words to 


show a lower percentage of error when used by the children in their 
own writing. 


Methods of Teaching 


Differentiating instruction in spelling according to pupil abilities is most 
valuable. Horn (15) reported that very satisfactory results were obtained 
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when spelling test papers were corrected by the pupils under teacher 
guidance. 

Horn (16) also investigated the effect of a syllabic presentation of 
words upon learning to spell. The experiment tested 768 pupils from Grade 
VI in three lowa cities and in an attempt to determine the effect of syllabic 
presentation of words on learning to spell. It also involved over 1000 
pupils from Grade V in an attempt to determine which of five selected 
types of words would aid learning and what degree of aid they would 
offer if they were presented syllabically. A careful statistical analysis of the 
findings led to the conclusion that presenting words in syllabified form 
offered no advantage and selecting generalized classifications for presenting 
words in syllabified form possessed no advantage. Furthermore it ap- 
peared that (a) syllabifying certain words may cause errors in spelling and 
exert a negative influence on learning to spell them and (b) no advantage 
was obtained by pupils of either superior or inferior spelling ability as 
a result of syllabic presentation of words. 

Kyte (17) reported an investigation dealing with elementary-school 
pupils grouped homogeneously for instruction. Pupils showing high achieve- 
ment on standard spelling tests were excused from formal spelling instruc- 
tion for extended periods. Periodic checks were maintained on the pupils 
excused. A generalization made was that some pupils may be excused from 
formal instruction with the assurance that they will continue to improve 
in their spelling skill, but check-ups on their spelling ability are needed 
at periodic intervals. 


Spelling: A Facet of Language 


Most significant in discussions concerning spelling was the emphasis 
placed on the relationship between spelling and the language arts. Research 
continued to justify this interrelatedness and to emphasize further the 
proper sequence of language development for purposes of instruction. 

Russell (22) investigated relationships between spelling ability, reading 
abilities, and meaning vocabularies. The study involved 135 pupils from 
Grades III to V. High intercorrelations on spelling, reading speed, reading 
comprehension, word recognition, and word meaning were found. Some 
implications for curriculum practices were: (a) added emphasis should 
be given to considering spelling ability as a part of language arts ability; 
(b) poor spelling is not necessarily caused by deficiency in reading or 
vocabulary; and (c) a definite need exists for utilizing in spelling instruc- 
tion activities which develop word meaning. 

Townsend (25) reported relationships of spelling with reading, vocabu- 
lary, and academic aptitude. The population used was approximately 200 
pupils each in Grades III thru XII. On the basis of the tests used she found 
that (a) a substantial correlation exists between spelling scores and scores 
in reading comprehension and vocabulary; (b) at two grade levels tested 
a positive correlation (.49 and .62) existed between spelling scores and 
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academic aptitude; and (c) the obtained data agree with those obtained 
by other investigators but show higher positive correlations (.65 to .70) 
between spelling and vocabulary in the secondary-school grades. 


Handwriting 


Current Practices 


A questionnaire survey to determine the extent to which manuscript 
writing was being used in the schools of the United States was conducted 
by Freeman (7). His results, based on 727 replies from larger towns 
(5000 or more population) and cities, justify the following statements: 
(a) 84 percent of the replies indicated the use of manuscript writing exclu- 
sively in Grades I and II; (b) the shift from manuscript to cursive writing 
usually occurred at the third grade level; and (c) opinions strongly sup- 
ported statements of the advantages of manuscript writing and minimized 
statements of certain disadvantages, including the belief that it is difficult 
to change from manuscript to cursive writing. 

Heese (11) reported results obtained from an extensive questionnaire 
used to determine opinion concerning the influence of the use of print- 
script (manuscript writing) in South African schools. In this instance 
school principals and school inspectors were consulted. The study con- 
sisted of two parts and drew many conclusions. In general the results 
showed that (a) it was better to start with manuscript in Grades I and II 
and then to change to cursive, (b) the longer pupils waited to transfer 
from manuscript to cursive writing the poorer their handwriting was, (c) 
high-school teachers preferred that their students use cursive writing, and 
(d) objective handwriting scales were not being used to evaluate writing. 

A similaf study was made by Polkinghorne (19). She sampled public 
school systems in cities of 100,000 or more population, private schools 
with enrolments of 100 or more, laboratory schools connected with state 
teachers colleges and normal schools, and schools of various types in 
Chicago. She found that (a) 93 percent of the schools began handwriting 
instruction in Grade I, (b) 89 percent began with manuscript, (c) 18 
percent used manuscript thruout the grades, (d) 66 percent shifted from 
manuscript to cursive in Grade III or above, (e) 65 percent used a com- 
mercially prepared system of handwriting, and (f) time devoted to writing 
practice varied from 75 to 100 minutes per week. 


Technics for Writing 


Callewaert (3), a Belgian medical doctor, advocated a methodical 
apprenticeship and good technical conditions to coordinate cursive with 
“inscriptive” movements. 

Lewry (18) investigated styles of type and available manuscript writing 
systems and manuals. As a result of her work she suggested that the letter 
forms for manuscript writing be further standarized. 
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Summary 


Improved selection of words to be studied in spelling has been made 
possible by the studies reported, especially the Rinsland and the Ayer 
compilations. The measures of achievement which were reported added 
further insight into the level of attainment which has resulted from 
presentday teaching of spelling. The need to differentiate spelling instruc- 
tion and to be cognizant of the role of spelling as a facet of language was 
again evidenced. As was indicated by Horn (14), additional research 
concerning learning procedures, recall, overlearning, distribution of learn- 
ing, and the like is needed. 

The surveys reported in handwriting provided measures of current 
practices in teaching manuscript and cursive writing. For instructional 
purposes and for vocational guidance more controlled research is needed 
which will treat the efficiency with which writing is done at different levels. 
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CHAPTER IV 


Research in the Teaching of Literature 


DWIGHT L. BURTON 


Researcu in the teaching of literature during the past three years has 
proceeded along some new lines of interest while continuing activity in 
old channels. The situation which was revealed when this topic was 
reviewed three years ago persists today: a large amount of literature has 
been published in the field, but a major part of it is of a philosophical 
rather than of a research nature. It is the purpose of this chapter to review 
actual research which concerns the teaching of literature and which has 
been published since September 1945. 

Two factors, in particular, help to explain the somewhat limited quantity 
of research in literature. The first of these factors is the confusion which 
has existed in general in the teaching of English during the past fifteen 
years. As a result of this confusion curriculum revision and innovation 
have been widespread and there has been much concern with the objec- 
tives of teaching literature. This feeling of uncertainty in the field is, in 
fact, further evidence of the need for research. A second factor which 
may account for the scarcity of research in the field is seen when it is 
noted that outcomes in literature are often intangible and that factors 
in the literature teaching situation do not lend themselves as readily to 
controlled experimentation as do those in many other teaching situations. 
Several recent unpublished master’s and doctor’s theses give promise 
that research in the teaching of literature is becoming accelerated. 


National and State Studies 


Of very great current importance was the nationwide study of the 
language arts curriculum which was sponsored by the National Council 
of Teachers of English. Dora V. Smith (38), chairman of the Curriculum 
Commission, stated that the purpose of the study as it pertained to instruc- 
tion in literature was to determine what experiences should be afforded 
students thru literature and what reading materials would give those 
experiences most effectively to pupils of various levels of maturity and 
reading capacity. A study of American literature in American colleges 
sponsored by the National Council of Teachers of English (27, 30) 
afforded the basis for the conclusion that American literature was being 
neglected in the colleges. Only 25,000 of 600,000 college day students 
in 1943-44 were required to take courses in American literature. Thirty 
percent of the colleges required courses in American literature for majors 
in English and American studies. The three writers studied most fre- 
quently were Emerson, Hawthorne, and Whitman. Humble (18) reported 
on a study of literature requirements in the secondary curriculum of 
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Canada. The study, which was prompted by the high percentage of failures 
in English literature, concluded that: (a) textbooks should be changed 
more frequently; (b) many selections, particularly poetry, should be dis- 
carded and replaced with ones more appealing to adolescents; and (c) a 
committee of secondary-school English specialists should examine litera- 
ture requirements. A survey of the teaching of American Literature in 
the high schools of Illinois was made (25). A first finding of this investi- 
gation was that there was a trend in the direction of a required eleventh- 
grade course in American literature which should be taught chronologically 
and with the understanding and enjoyment of good writing produced by 
American writers as the chief aim. 


Teaching Techniques in Literature 


In the past three years, research has been continued in the areas which 
have long been a subject of investigation: (a) technics of teaching litera- 
ture and (b) the organization of the literature course. Meade (26) analyzed 
fifteen state courses of study published since 1934 to discover what type 
of organization was recommended for the literature program in Grades 
XI and XII. Two states recommended only chronological organization; 
nine recommended only organization by types or content; and five recom- 
mended only organization by themes or experiences. Meade concluded 
that chronological organization is obsolete and not in keeping with the 
main aims of literature teaching. Handlan (13) conducted a five-month 
study of free reading. She found that stereotyped patterns of ideas pre- 
vailed in books teachers considered to be suitable for adolescents. During 
the five months covered in that study the high-school students in the sample 
did not read, in general, books which (a) featured adults as the main 
characters, (b) had a setting foreign in place or past in time, (c) fea- 
tured unfamiliar types of characters, (d) contained fantasy or subtle 
humor, or (e) had slow-moving narrative, descriptive exposition, or dis- 
cursive passages. Handlan’s general conclusion was that these students 
do not grow in appreciation thru free reading. Fox (10) reached some- 
what different conclusions regarding free reading as a result of an experi- 
ment with pupils in Grades IV and V. In her experiment the pupils were 
given daily free-reading periods and retarded readers were aided by 
superior readers during one hour of the two-hour period. The results 
showed that each pupil gained two or more reading interests and that 
comics declined in popularity while more mature types of literature gained. 
Fox concluded that (a) children, even retarded readers, can be led to 
develop interest in free reading and can acquire the habit of reading for 
pleasure; (b) children’s interests can be broadened and deepened when 
they become convinced that better diversions and ideas exist for them 
in many books; (c) intermediate-grade children can evaluate intelligently 
their own reading accomplishments and deficiencies; and (d) children 
can be led into a gradual elevation of tastes in reading selection. 

Ehrenpreis (8) made a searching study of the types approach to the 
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teaching of literature. He showed that high-school teachers borrowed the 
approach from the colleges where it originated. He concluded that (a) 
there was a trend toward an enrichment of the types approach as well as 
a trend toward teaching students the skills necessary to read each type; 
(b) the world literature course invited organization by types since the 
relationships of a type to its origins in a way of life can be shown; and 
(c) some theories remained unquestioned regarding teaching by types 
while others were widely questioned. 

One study of the placement of literature selections in the secondary 
school was published. Painter and Franzen (29) synthesized 144 studies 
on interest and difficulty of reading selections. A median grade place- 
ment according to difficulty and interest was arrived at for twenty-two com- 
monly read selections. Only two of the twenty-two selections had the same 
grade placement by both interest and difficulty while thirteen varied on 
the two criteria by more than two grades. Of all the selections considered, 
88 percent had a higher placement by interest than by difficulty. As a 
result of this fact the authors concluded that pupil interest in a selection 
depends greatly upon the difficulty of the selection. 

Some writers have argued that literature could be taught most effectively 
thru correlation with other subjects in the curriculum. Daly, Brugger, and 
Anderson (5) conducted an experiment with a combined summer-session 
course in eleventh-grade American history and English at the University 
of Minnesota High School. The class ran four hours a day for six weeks. 
The selections were drawn exclusively from American literature. The evalua- 
tion instruments were the Jowa Silent Reading Test, the Smith-McCullough 
Essentials of English Test, the Wesley-Anderson Mastery Test in American 
History, and a student questionnaire. The results showed significant gains 
in both literature and American history. The questionnaire revealed that 
students were as satisfied with the combined course as they had been with 
any separate history or English course. Foley and Lagerberg (9) described 
a similar experiment at the high school at Alpena, Michigan. The experi- 
menters taught a twelfth-grade combined course in world literature and 
world history. The methods of evaluation were not described, but the 
authors concluded that (a) there was definite improvement in knowledge 
of world literature and world history and (b) the students in the experi- 
mental group were more active and interested than the twelfth-grade stu- 
dents in the regular separate classes. The teaching of literature thru cor- 
relation with other subjects was being practiced at the college level prin- 
cipally thru the American Studies programs. McDowell (24) observed the 
curriculum in American Studies in over thirty colleges and universities. 
He found various patterns of organization, the most common of which 
was an interdepartmental organization of courses in which literature and 
history were the principal fields of study. McDowell described the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota program in American Studies in some detail. 

An experiment with a coordinated curriculum for children aged eleven 
to thirteen was reported from England (40). The strands of study fused 
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included literature, religion, social studies, science, aesthetic training, 
and physical education. The evaluation procedures were not described, 
but the following results were reported: (a) the new course stimulated 
enthusiasm, developed independence, quickened powers of observation 
and expression, and fostered cooperation and (b) the pupils apparently 
learned as much factual knowledge as they had previously learned in 
separate departmental courses. 

In an important 600-page work, Arbuthnot (3) included sections of each 
of the various types of literary material useful with children. She analyzed 
the values and misuses of each of these types and offered suggestions on 
how to use each type. Hays (15) compiled annotated bibliographies of 
publications dealing with the college teaching of English. 


Evaluation of Literature Teaching 


Increased research activity was noted in this area. Loban (23) sum- 
marized and analyzed critically sixteen technics developed in the 1930's and 
1940’s for evaluating student growth in literature. Harris (14) conducted 
a controlled experiment having important implications by administering 
a test of literary comprehension to samples of students and analyzing the 
data by means of factor analysis. The content was controlled by selecting 
from critical anthologies passages that were varied in form, in period, and 
in style. Types of reaction were controlled by defining comprehension in 
terms of seven behaviors or reactions and using this definition as a guide 
in preparing test items on the selected passages. Fourteen passages were 
used with four-choice multiple test items covering each. Harris concluded 
that (a) the ability of students to comprehend literature tends to be gen- 
eral rather than specific to certain forms of literature or specific to certain 
aspects of comprehension and (b) performance in the seven skills com- 
prising comprehension correlate highly, further showing that ability is 
general. Husband (19) developed a technic for evaluating growth in 
reading maturity. He constructed a test, including prose and poetry selec- 
tions, in which students had a choice in each item between (a) precise. 
dense expression and meaning, (b) ambiguous expression and meaning. 
and (c) material of an intermediate nature. The experimental group 
of students was divided into four groups according to IQ. The results 
showed a progression from a clear-cut preference for the ambiguous in 
the lowest IQ group to preference for the definite in the highest IQ group. 
Husband’s general conclusion was that interpretation of desirable reading 
preferences (maturity in reading) should not be based upon a specific 
body of content or titles but on groups of characteristics present in vary- 
ing degree in all reading situations. 

Henry (16) attempted to set up a rating scale for subjectively judging a 
student’s possession of ideals inculcated by literature. The student’s 
behavior was to be evaluated against a series of descriptions of what 
behavior would be if the ideals expressed in literature had been inculcated 
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in the student. Houle (17) reported the results of a student evaluation of 
a course in great books at the University of Chicago. A questionnaire was 
used to secure the responses of 185 adults who had taken the course. 
Seventy-nine of the 185 thought they had achieved completely the objec- 
tive they had for enrolling in the class, fifty-eight thought they had 
achieved their objective fairly well, and three felt that the course was a 
failure. Houle concluded that (a) the adult course in great books was a 
success in the minds of the students and (b) the responses on the ques- 
tionnaire were mature showing that great books have meaning to adults 
as a way of integrating and clarifying present life. 


Literature for Social and Personal Adjustment 


The interest among English teachers in broader purposes for the teach- 
ing of literature was reflected in the research. Several graduate theses 
were written and several more are in progress on the subject of literature 
as an aid in the solution of personal and social problems. Smiley (37) 
conducted an informal survey of intercultural education in high-school 
English classes. The survey was based upon reports from a number of 
English teachers thruout the country. Smiley analyzed the various ways 
in which intercultural education was promoted in the high-school English 
class. She concluded that literature and class activities led students to 
understand (a) American principles of equality, diversity, and reasonable- 
ness, (b) democracy as an unfinished business since discrimination and 
injustices continue to exist, (c) the positive facts of race culture, (d) 
the sociological and psychological processes by which prejudices are estab- 
lished, (e) the feeling of being unjustly rejected and the feeling of belong- 
ing, and (f) the elements common to different cultures and the sharing 
of all peoples in the building of civilization. Sister Mary Agnes (36) 
studied the influence of literature on attitudes toward the Negro. The 
sampling included 100 white girls in Grades IX thru XII, all of whom 
had read at least two books which were written by Negroes or which 
dealt with Negroes. This group was paired by grade, age, and intelligence 
with a control group in which none of the students had read any books 


written by Negroes or dealing with Negroes. The testing instrument was 


a questionnaire divided into four parts: preliminary information, general 
attitudes, personal contacts, and deeper social problems. The results 
showed that (a) the experimental group was much more disposed to 
grant the Negro his human rights since that group had a more intelligent 
grasp of principles basic to judgments, (b) the experimental group was 
much more willing to accept the Negro as an equal in social situations, 
and (c) there was little difference between the two groups when the causes 
of racial dissension were analyzed. 

Research was begun in the area of bibliotherapy and personality develop- 
ment thru literature. Kircher (20) drew up an annotated bibliography of 
263 books to be used in bibliotherapy at all levels from the primary grades 
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thru the secondary school. Each book was analyzed for the moral qualities 
represented in it. Burton (4) made a study of the main types of adolescent 
problems. From the sampling of eighty eleventh-grade students, he dis- 
covered that the five principal types of adolescent problems, in order, were 
(a) relations with parents, (b) relations with other adolescents, (c) prob- 
lems of personality, (d) school problems, and (e) relations with brothers 
and sisters. He then discussed a group of books which featured adolescents 
facing these same general problems, analyzing each book for the five 
general types of problems listed above. Sister Mary Agnes (35) published 
five case studies in bibliotherapy with adolescents. Altho there was no 
description of the measuring technics used, she reported that all but one 
of the five subjects showed slight but definite improvement in conduct 
and attitude. However, only one of the five saw a connection between 
her own problems and those of the book characters. Methods for evaluat- 
ing the success of bibliotherapy have yet to be developed. 

Wenzel (41) analyzed a group of books of fiction written during the 
past ten years for elementary-school children. She based her evaluation 
upon the assumptions or “pitfalls” of fiction listed by Sample (32) and 
upon the three sets of values of literature for children outlined by Rosen- 
blatt (31). These values are (a) understanding of democratic values, (b) 
understanding of personal needs and problems, and (c) understanding of 
minority groups. Wenzel concluded that literature, because of its intel- 
lectual-emotional appeal, has a contribution to make to a child’s socializa- 
tion and that there is today a large body of good fiction for children which 
can contribute to this end. Dinkel (6), after two years of experimenting 
in which he used “tailor-made” stories with his preschool child, analyzed 
the weaknesses of popular nursery tales and showed how nursery litera- 
ture acts as an aid in socialization. He offered several criteria for select- 
ing nursery books. His chief conclusion was that parents cannot assume 
that nursery tales are a delightful but innocuous means of entertainment. 


Reading Interests and Preferences 


The field of reading interests and preferences has received considerable 
research attention. Most of the studies used the familiar technics of ques- 
tionnaire or analysis of library charge-outs. Recent studies tend to cor- 
roborate past findings which have established rather definite patterns of 
reading tastes at various levels. Leary (22), in a review of reading research, 
summarized the finding on reading interests of various segments of the 
population. Witty, Coomer, and McBean (42) completed a study of the 
favorite book choices of a large number of children in kindergarten thru 
Grade VIII. In general, the favorite books were animal stories and general 
action and adventure stories. The choices conformed closely to adult 
standards as expressed in such sources as the H. W. Wilson Children’s 
Catalog and the American Library Association’s A Basic Book Collection 
for Elementary Grades. The authors drew four implications from their 
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results: (a) a rich and varied assortment of books is needed for use with 
children, (b) audio and visual aids should be used to foster interest in 
reading, (c) a balanced reading program will care for individual differ- 
ences, and (d) there must be an unending quest for the right book for the 
right child. One of the most extensive studies was that of Norvell (28), 
whose sample included 50,000 children in the state of New York. Norvell’s 
findings showed that much of the material now being used in the literature 
class is disliked by pupils and that the single factor most important in 
determining reading interest is sex. Both boys and girls, at appropriate 
levels, like adventure stories, humor, stories and poems of patriotism, 
mystery stories, and animal stories. However, boys showed stronger prefer- 
ence for wild animal stories, science, and adventure stories while girls 
showed stronger liking for stories of romantic love and stories and poems 
of family life. Norvell made several important recommendations: (a) for 
study in common, only selections that meet the approval of both teachers 
and pupils should be used, (b) there should be extensive individual read- 
ing, (c) the student should be the primary consideration in the choice of 
material, (d) three-fourths of the selections now commonly in use in the 
literature class should be replaced with selections children enjoy, and 
(e) the boys as well as the girls should be considered when materials are 
chosen. 

Scanlon (33), by determining the frequency with which books were 
withdrawn, drew up a list of the 100 most popular children’s books in the 
St. Paul Public Library during the first seven months of 1947. He found 
that most of the favorite books were of recent copyright date, sixty-four 
published since 1930; forty-three of the books were written by nine 
authors, Seaman being the favorite; and twenty-eight of the selections 
were animal stories. Kyte (21) studied the reactions of elementary chil- 
dren to fifty poems frequently used in elementary classes. He concluded 
that (a) poems judged appealing by adult specialists may or may not be 
liked by elementary pupils, sex, age, and type of community accounting 
for differences; (b) the best-liked poems were narrative, included humor 
and dramatic action, and involved pleasant experiences; (c) the most dis- 
liked poems involved unappealing or disturbing experiences, were not 
understood, or were written in a confused or troublesome style; and (d) 
the specific nature of certain poems determined whether or not they were 
liked—for example, a poem with a moral might or might not be liked. 
Anderson (2) studied the reading interests of children in Grades VII and 
VIII. Eighty-eight percent of the group studied indicated that they liked 
to read. The types of material most read, in the order of popularity, were 
comic books, fiction, animal stories, biography, and western stories. 
Anderson, like the other investigators, found definite sex differences in 
reading interest. 

Studies of reading preferences at the secondary level, unlike those at 
the elementary level, revealed a wide gulf between actual student prefer- 
ence and the type of selections most commonly read in the classroom. 
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Strang (39) found adventure, love, and mystery to be the categories most 
appealing to students in Grades VII to XII. There was also strong interest 
in books about teen-agers, and, among the boys, interest in sports, science, 
and outdoor life. Very few students expressed interest in any of the classics 
commonly read in the literature class. The trends most significant to Strang 
were the wide range of interest represented and the extensive interest in 
current adult fiction. A study of reading tastes of high-school students jn 
New Zealand by Scott (34) showed findings closely parallel to those of 
American studies. Four thousand students were asked to list the books 
they had read outside of school within the past month. The boys average: 
5.4 books each and the girls, 5.9. Two-thirds of the books read were written 
for adults and one-third for young people, showing that high-school stu- 
dents prefer adult fiction. Detective stories and love stories were the 
favorite types of books. Altho the classics were not popular generally, 
this study shows a much greater interest in classics among the students 
of New Zealand than among American students. Fiction was four times 
as popular as nonfiction. The favorite nonfiction topics were aviation and 
the sea. Very little out-of-school reading had been done in either poetry 
or drama. Scott found sex differences similar to those revealed by American 
studies. Scott’s conclusions, too, are similar to those of many earlier 
studies in this country. He found that (a) the problem is to frame an 
English course which will provide both common materials for class work 
and the materials which will appeal to the varied interests of individual 
students and (b) the teacher’s starting point must be a story which the 
pupils can understand and enjoy. 

Donahue (7) studied the reading interests of Catholic boys in a college 
preparatory curriculum. The chief interest categories were sports, adven- 
ture, and mystery. Dissenting from the conclusions of many other investi- 
gators, Donahue concluded that reading interests have little relationship to 
general interests. From his survey at the Vernon (Indiana) High School, 
Guy (12) concluded that very little leisure reading of any kind was done. 
Over 50 percent of the students did not even read the daily newspaper. 
The most popular reading material was the picture magazine. In a study 
of the reading interests of subnormal boys, Gunzburg (11) found that 
the subnormal boy’s interests are essentially the same as those of boys 
of his mental age. Some characteristic differences are strengthened inter- 
est in boy characters and boys’ adventures and in familiar scenes and 
persons. 

At the college level, Ames (1) surveyed his students’ preferences among 
the authors read in their course in English literature before 1800. Swit 
was the best-liked author. The principal conclusions were that (a) the 
prose writers were better liked than the poets and (b) in any class, no 
author impresses all the students or fails to impress some. 

A general conclusion implied in what has been presented in this chapter 
is that there is a definite need for further, more extensive, more objective 
research in the teaching of literature. Much carefully controlled experi- 
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mentation is needed with methods of approach and with types of material 
to be used in teaching literature at various school and grade levels. The 
research itself, particularly the study of students’ reading preferences, indi- 
cates how inadequately some of the objectives for the teaching of litera- 
ture have been achieved. Furthermore, research is needed in the evalua- 
tion of the teaching of literature. This latter area is a field which, from 
the point of view of the extent and adequacy of its research, is still not 
too well covered in the literature. 
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CHAPTER V 


English Composition 


CLIFFORD P. ARCHER 


The literature bearing on English composition reviewed in this chapter 
is confined to published reports of research and a few other published 
articles in which research methods appear to have been used. 


Summaries of Research 


In an effort to locate evidence bearing on methods of teaching English, 
Greene (16) surveyed published and unpublished studies covering a long 
period of years. He reported that diagraming had been dropped from 
English textbooks before 1940, apparently without any reason based on 
reported objective evidence; that two investigations of the present decade 
revealed that instruction in diagraming definitely improved skill in dia- 
graming but that the improvement of such skill did not appear to contribute 
to a knowledge of English correctness or to comprehension in silent read- 
ing; and that sentence structure is as effectively taught by a direct com- 
position method as by teaching diagraming. He also reported that attempts 
to teach certain grammatical elements related to punctuation resulted in 
improvement of grammatical knowledge which did not appear to transfer 
appreciably to skill in punctuation. He concluded that direct methods of 
teaching are superior to formal methods, and that the evidence leads to 
the conclusion that repeated and spaced habit-forming experiences are 
more productive of mastery than formal rules and exercises. 

In her second edition of “Learning the Three R’s,” Hildreth (25) sum- 
marized evidence related to vocabularies of children, individual differences, 
bilingualism, learning thru experience, creative writing, English usage, 
and improvement of composition skills. 

Three types of research and an interpretation of the significance of each 
were listed by Pooley (37). The first type of studies summarized attempts 
to make somewhat objective the evaluation of composition. After extensive 
reference to studies in this area Pooley concluded that by using group 
judgments composition can be evaluated in ranks which are reasonably 
objective, that individual unguided judgment is unreliable, that correc- 
tion of mechanical errors is a minor portion of evaluation (content is 
primary), and that experienced teacher judgment is at present a more 
valid measure of composition skill than any present English test. The 
second type of research referred to by Pooley dealt with studies of English 
usage. According to Pooley these studies may serve as guides in textbook 
construction and curriculum building, but they are deficient in this matter 
as a result of their basing standards of correctness on textbooks rather 
than on “living English.” Other investigations revealed that correctness 
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is relative and that the final criterion of correctness is derived from the 
needs of communication. The third type of research which Pooley discussed 
dealt with instruction. All studies covered in this area found a tremendous 
gap between stated objectives in teaching English and actual practice and 
results. . 

Loban (31) summarized twenty-two studies of language which should 
be helpful to the teacher. His first group included seven studies which 
help in the determination of what to teach. He indicated that these studies 
showed that, in usage, instruction should be aimed carefully at a small 
number of prominent errors and difficulties which he apparently did not 
identify exactly. His second group included studies which relate to develop- 
ing an understanding of the English language. He suggested that the 
teacher eliminate outmoded concepts about English. His third group 
included eight studies related to specific methods of teaching. He concluded 
that the oral usage method is superior to the grammar approach in learn- 
ing good usage. The time needed for learning is reduced and the effective- 
ness of teaching usage is increased by experience methods rather than 
by formal grammar teaching methods. He concluded that children should 
not be taught about language but rather should be given extensive experi- 
ence in using language for purposes of communication. 

On the teaching of college English, Hays compiled and evaluated two 
bibliographies of references published since 1945, one (23) covering 203 
references and the other (24) covering 184 publications. She concluded 
that during the period covered there was great confusion in aims, content, 
and methods of teaching college English. She found that the number of 
curriculum studies had grown since 1945, the number of articles dealing 
with content having increased markedly during the three years preced- 
ing 1948. 


Surveys of English Teaching Practices 


The Wisconsin language arts investigation reported by Pooley (38) 
and by Pooley and Williams (40) covered a survey of secondary and 
elementary schools during a two-year period. Questionnaires on teacher 
preparation and experience were sent to all high-school teachers and to 
1500 elementary-school teachers in the twelve counties included in the 
survey area. Twelve larger cities, villages, and rural schools were also 
included in the number of schools investigated. Personal visits were made 
by two instructors to 632 classrooms in 193 elementary schools and junior- 
high schools, and to 273 classrooms in 93 senior-high schools. The section 
of the report dealing with the elementary school covers characteristics of 
teachers, language curriculum, instructional materials, classroom pro- 
cedures, evaluation, and summary and recommendations. Thirty percent 
of the elementary-school English lessons dealt with oral English, 26 per- 
cent with composition, 30 percent with the various skills of English, and 
14 percent with literature, principally the study of poetry. Smaller schools 
devoted more time to grammar, spelling, and word study than did city 
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schools. Workbooks and older textbooks were used more extensively in 
county and village schools. Compositions arising from workbook and 
textbook assignments tended to be brief, formal, and uninteresting; those 
growing out of experiences in the school curriculum were longer, more 
vivid than those written on assigned topics, and much more interesting. 
Social letters, business letters, and informal stories provided 56 percent 
of the composition writing in rural schools and 63 percent of the writing 
in city schools. Pooley concluded that too much time was given to the 
review of rules, that elementary-school teachers were weak in correction 
of written work, and that usage drills in both city and rural schools con- 
sisted principally of isolated rather than applied practice. 

Pooley and Williams (40) found that the curriculum of Wisconsin 
junior- and senior-high schools gave more time to literature than to other 
aspects of the English course (nearly half of the time spent in English in 
senior-high schools). In time spent, grammar and usage ranked second 
to the teaching of literature appreciation. In the junior-high school, gram- 
mar, usage, and spelling consumed the greatest share of the time. Gram- 
mar and usage were primarily treated as analytical and theoretical studies. 

Hatfield (22) reported on the progress made in the teaching of English 
during the thirty-five years preceding 1946. Better presentday textbooks 
are organized by units dealing with uses of English in life situations 
and the number of grammar topics included in the texts has been 
reduced. Modern instruction includes using a textbook chiefly for refer- 
ence purposes. Changes have taken place in teachers’ attitudes toward 
usage, less time being wasted by better teachers on preferred forms. 

Thayer (55) made recommendations for the improvement of English 
on the basis of a four-year study of 300,000 Army and Navy recruits 
who displayed marked deficiencies in the use of English. The Psychological 
Institute of Lake Alfred, Florida, reported (42) the beginning of a three- 
year survey of English usage and remedial work in high schools and 
colleges of the United States. 

Ellis (10) secured the cooperation of 14 state departments of educa- 
tion, 165 school systems, and 79 colleges in conducting a survey of how 
well students speak, write, and read. Her reports are not flattering to 
students. She finds the English teaching load heavy for the high-school 
staff. A major defect in the English field is the absence of a systematic 
progression of subjectmatter and sequence of development in skills and 
knowledge. She did not find the college teaching load too heavy but 
there was evidence that the college instructors tend to spend their time 
on research rather than on the improvement of instruction. Fifty-four 
colleges have no articulation with high-school programs. Critical prob- 
lems in college English reported were lack of ability to read, lack of 
ability to write well, lack of vocabulary, little knowledge of grammar, 
incoherent thinking, poor attitude toward correct English, lack of critical 
judgment, and lack of knowledge of syntax. 

Bond (3) furnished the results of a survey of remedial English in 
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thirty-six state-supported schools of the Midwest. The responses to a 
questionnaire came from nineteen universities and seventeen state teachers 
colleges. Thirty percent of the universities, 24 percent of teachers colleges, 
and 27 percent of the groups combined offered remedial English for 
credit. Of those offering remedial English for credit 33 percent of uni- 
versities, 75 percent of teachers colleges, and 54 percent of the total 
group of respondents allowed this credit to satisfy a part of the require- 
ments of English composition. Forty percent of the universities, 24 per- 
cent of state teachers colleges, and 32 percent of all schools questioned 
offered remedial English without credit. Thirty percent of the universities, 
53 percent of teachers colleges, and 42 percent of the combined total 
offered no remedial English. Eighty-three percent of universities, 10 per- 
cent of teachers colleges, and 47 percent of all those responding who offered 
no remedial English at the time the questionnaire was circulated claimed 
to have tried it and found it not to have been successful. The author 
reported that 75 percent of the freshmen at Ohio University who were 
deficient in English were saved for successful college work by a program 
of remedial English. 


Curriculum 


Little true research dealing with the curriculum in English was reported 
during the three-year period of this review. A few analyses of courses 


of studies and more reports of practices in developing curriculum mate- 
rial were published. Stanton (50) asked ninety-four high schools (from 
which Denison University regularly draws college students) to send 
detailed syllabi of English courses and lists of textbooks used and to 
indicate the grade level at which those materials were utilized by the 
school. She found that from one-half to two-thirds of the time spent in 
high-school English in the freshman and sophomore years was devoted 
to grammar and composition and the remainder of the time was devoted 
to literature. For the last two high-school years the time allotments were 
reversed, and some schools spent no time on writing skills during these 
years. The Wisconsin language arts investigation (38, 40) gives much 
detailed information regarding curriculum practices in high schools and 
elementary schools for the area studied. 

Sensabaugh (45) reported a survey of English courses of study by com- 
mittees of the College English Association of the Bay Area and the Cali- 
fornia State Association of Teachers of English. Personal interviews 
and questionnaires were used to determine what courses of study were 
in use in California. Findings indicated no uniform principles of sequence 
operating in elementary and high schools. No systematic approach to 
the development of skill in writing was apparent in the courses of study. 
Great variation and large numbers characterized the aims, many of which 
were considered to be not possible of attainment. Contributions by Smith 
(47, 48) gave basic principles which should be very helpful to those 
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interested in curriculum research. She quoted experimental evidence to 
support a number of basic considerations. Hildreth (25) summarized 
trends in emphasis in language for the elementary school, Sterling (51) 
listed principles which should govern the sequence of growth in language 
ability, and Pooley and Williams (40) gave much information on cur- 
riculum practices and methods in the elementary and secondary schools 
of Wisconsin. 

Vander Werf (58) reported the results of correspondence with prospec- 
tive students of senior-high-school English during the summer preceding 
the opening of school. Students were asked to tell what they would like 
to study the following year, suggestions not necessarily being restricted 
to English. He concluded (a) that a teacher can never know what his 
students are thinking unless he asks them, (b) that students do not 
object to difficult work that interests and helps them, (c) that students 
respect the courageous teacher who tries the stuff traditionally thought 
outside the scope of the English class, and (d) that students want their 
classroom experiences linked with life and their social relationships with 
people. 


Mechanics of English 


In Great Britain Macauley (33) constructed a series of tests of gram- 
matical ability with reliability of .92 + .01 and set up 50 percent as a 
standard of achievement. The tests were administered to pupils who 
had completed the primary school, to certain classes in the junior-secondary 
school, and to pupils in the first three years of the senior-secondary school. 
Few primary pupils, few junior pupils, and only the best of senior- 
secondary pupils reached the 50 percent standard. At the end of the 
third year of the senior-secondary school the median score was below 
the 50 percent standard. The purpose of the study was to discover how 
difficult the subject of grammar was for the primary pupil. He concluded 
that formal grammar should not be taught in the primary school nor 
in the junior-secondary school and should be taught to only the best 
students in the senior-secondary school. 

Pooley (39) reported that high-school teachers were disturbed because 
children coming from the junior-high school and the elementary grades 
did not know any grammar. He indicated that this situation is as it should 
be, for the younger children have no need of grammatical analysis. Fur- 
thermore, he doubts that they are mentally equipped to profit from gram- 
matical instruction. Time spent on grammatical principles in Grades V to 
VIII inclusive actually impedes rather than advances development in 
communication skills. 

Cook (5) indicated that the place of grammar is largely inside the 
teacher’s head for use when needed, that grammatical concepts should be 
introduced deductively, that these concepts must be taught continuously 
at all levels, and that the methods used to teach language improvement 
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should be positive; that is methods should be based on resources of lan- 
guage and not on detection and correction of errors. She supports her 
position by illustrations of experimentation with the method. 

Kaulfers (28) furnished helpful principles for teaching functional gram- 
mar. Since time spent on labels leaves little time for practice in communi- 
cation, since the child cannot be expected to fit grammar learned in isola- 
tion into communication, and since exercises to learn labels are devoid 
of ideas or content worth communicating, he would subordinate the teach- 
ing of grammatical terms to emphasis on speaking and writing. He would 
teach grammar by encouraging student expression of personal experiences 
and introducing the student to correct usage by reference to the work 
done by the student. In other words, in order that the teacher can accom- 
plish instruction in grammar and terminology these concepts must have 
something in the child’s experience to which they may be attached. 

Warriner (60) reported the results of an experiment with eleventh-grade 
students who were given an examination in English mechanics after they 
had completed a year of tenth-grade work in English in which heavy 
emphasis had been placed on mechanics of grammar. The passing hurdle 
at the end of the tenth grade still left fifteen to twenty pupils who had to 
be given a full year of special class work. His data showed improvement 
of pupil ability to pass tests of mechanics but indicated that the presence 
of such ability is not proof of its transfer to creative writing. 

Pooley (39) furnished lists of errors commonly made by students at 
junior- and senior-high-school levels but warned that these lists of errors 
should not be the basis for instruction in English. He insisted that the 
purpose of language is to communicate, and not to learn rules. The rules 
of usage must be taught to expedite communication but never to get in 
its way. He reported that in the Wisconsin survey of language arts, nine 
out of ten classes were correcting usage in notebooks, workbooks, or 
language tests, using sentences having little significance to the children. 
In only one out of ten classrooms were the children learning language 
by writing or speaking and by correcting and improving their own lan- 
guage difficulties. 

McGann (34) administered the Cooperative English Test A, Form (. 
to ninety-seven freshmen at Clark University. Errors in mechanics of Eng- 
lish were ranked in order of percent of failure. She found that (a) most 
errors in grammar were due to a lack of knowledge of the various forms 
that the subject of a sentence may take, which ignorance resulted in the 
wrong choice of verb or in errors of agreement between subject and predi- 
cate; (b) most errors in punctuation involved the use of quotation marks 
in direct discourse, of the apostrophe in plural possession, and of the 
semicolon used in place of a conjunction; and (c) most errors in capitali- 
zation were made on section of the country, family relationships followed 
by the proper name, and adjectives derived from proper nouns. 

Wykoff’s findings (61), based on data secured from a study of 5125 
cases collected over a six-year period at Purdue University, indicated to 
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him that “students with a knowledge of usable grammatical terms belong 
to a group which will, at least 90 percent of the time, write better themes 
than students with a smaller amount of knowledge of such grammar.” 
He found the same situation to obtain in regard to students possessing 
workable knowledge of the principles of punctuation. 

Analyses of types and frequency of errors made by University of Iowa 
students in a business writing class was reported by Aaro (1). The range 
of intelligence quotient as measured by the Otis Quick-Scoring Mental 
Ability Test was 94 to 128 and the median was 116. The percentile rank 
of the class on the English Training Test of the lowa Placement Examina- 
tions was 70. The median of formal schooling was fifteen years, and all 
except one student had had four years of high-school English and at least 
six semester hours of college English. He analyzed 224 letters for errors 
and classified them by using the Hotchkiss and Kilduff error analysis 
chart. A list of the most common errors was given. Letters written out 
of class had fewer errors than those written in class. 

A study of English composition errors made by college freshmen in 
a class test in human growth and development was reported by Lange 
(30). Altho the students had a median score slightly above average for 
small liberal arts colleges on the American Council Cooperative English 
Achievement Tests, Lange reported that he found many gross errors in 
spelling and composition in the work done by the students. The median 
number of words on test papers was 450 and the range was 192 to 860. 
Thirty-eight percent of 100 papers sampled had at least one sentence with- 
out a subject or included phrases and clauses punctuated so as to make 
highly elliptical sentences. Eighteen percent ran sentences together with- 
out punctuation or capital letters. Lange reported that only with diffi- 
culty, imagination, and guessing could many of the papers be read at all. 

In a series of four separate magazine articles (18, 19, 20, 21), Guiler 
reported studies of the disabilities of 1267 college freshmen entering Miami 
University in 1939. He used the Guiler-Campbell Analytical Survey Test in 
English Fundamentals to collect data on student disabilities in capitaliza- 
tion (18), sentence structure (19), grammatical usage (20), and punctua- 
tion (21). Freshmen in the School of Business Administration showed 
greatest disabilities (lowest mean scores) on all four phases of the test. 
Students in the College of Arts and Science and in the School of Fine 
Arts had highest mean scores in sentence structure and grammatical 
usage. School of Education students had highest mean scores in the 
punctuation test items and Education and Arts and Science division stu- 
dents had highest mean scores in capitalization phases of the test. First- 
year girls excelled entering college boys on all phases of the test. 

Guiler’s findings as reported in these articles also showed college stu- 
dents to be seriously deficient in all phases of the test. In sentence struc- 
ture approximately one-half of the students were below the twelfth-grade 
norm, more than one-third were below the tenth-grade norm, and more 
than one-tenth were below the eighth-grade norm. In grammatical usage 46 
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percent of the freshmen were below the twelfth-grade norm, 31 percent 
were below the tenth-grade norm, and 4 percent were below the eighth- 
grade norm. In punctuation 50 percent were below the typical twelfth- 
grade student, 21 percent below the typical tenth-grade student, and 6 
percent were below the typical eighth-grade student. In capitalization one- 
half did not reach the twelfth-grade norm, two-fifths were below the 
eleventh-grade norm, and one-third were below the tenth-grade norm. 
Guiler found that test items on each phase of the test presented varying 
degrees of difficulty and that students varied widely in scores on each 
phase of the test. In general, students displayed marked inability to judge 
correctness or incorrectness of items but displayed even more difficulty 
with the selection of the appropriate grammatical principles to be applied. 
Principles causing greatest difficulty in sentence structure were (a) every 
pronoun must have an antecedent definitely expressed and (b) a clause 
used as a subject or predicate noun must be the equivalent of a noun. 

In grammatical usage, the following principles proved most difficult: 
(a) a definite antecedent should be supplied when it is lacking in sentences 
beginning with reference words like “this,” “that,” and “it,” (b) a gerund 
phrase must clearly attach itself to the nouns or pronouns which it modi- 
fies, and (c) a collective noun requires a singular verb when it is con- 
sidered as a whole and a plural verb when the parts are considered 
separately. 

In punctuation, greatest difficulty was encountered in the following situ- 
ations: (a) use of the colon after an expression which serves as a formal 
introduction to something that follows, (b) use of the apostrophe to denote 
possession, (c) use of the comma to set off a nonessential element at the 
beginning of a sentence, and (d) use of the comma to set off words used 
in direct address. 

In the capitalization phase of the test, most difficulty was noted in stu- 
dents’ ignorance of whether or not to capitalize (a) “resolved” and the 
first word following it in the title of debate, (b) abstract words strongly 
personified, (c) names of notable historical periods, and (d) names of 
notable historical events. 


Teaching English Composition in Elementary and 
High Schools 


De La Hunt (7) tabulated returns from 174 Minneapolis intermediate- 
grade teachers to a questionnaire regarding teaching practices in the ele- 
mentary schools. She attempted to determine which of the skills neces- 
sary for effective communication were given emphasis, whether the skills 
were taught as communication or merely as segregated skills, whether con- 
structive teaching in these skills accompanied the use of them in the class- 
room, and what degree of independence was exhibited by pupils in the 
use of these tools. As a result of her work she found that work-type aspects 
of language and reading were most frequently used, that creative writing 
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came low in the list of frequencies, that certain aspects of social uses of 
language were frequently emphasized while others were neglected, that 
skills were given attention in other subjects in each grade, and that iso- 
lated practice was more common in the fourth grade than in the other 
three studied. The evidence seemed to indicate also that there was a 
lack of conscious effort on the part of teachers to think of composition 
skills in their relation to effective communication. 

Pooley (38) found that about one-fourth of the total lessons in ele- 
mentary schools were devoted to discussion of materials for writing. Forty- 
eight percent of the time in rural schools and 37 percent of the time in 
city schools was devoted to review of rules, application of usage, study of 
textbooks, and blackboard exercises. Thirty-eight percent of city teaching 
time and 25 percent of rural time was devoted to actual writing, including 
revision and correction. 

Kidd (29) published a report of informal experimentation with ap- 
proaches to creative writing with primary children. 

Van Bruggen (57) investigated the rate of the flow of words during 
composition writing and studied the relation of flow of words to factors 
within the compositions and to academic, environmental, and personal 
qualities of eighty-four pupils in Grades VII, VIII, and IX. Pupils were 
asked to write two compositions, the first a reproduction of a story pre- 
viously read and the second a composition on one of six suggested topics. 
Records of the time required for actual writing of each word and the 
number and length of pauses between words were obtained by means of 
a motor-driven time-recording kymograph. The Cooperative English Test, 
Effectiveness of Expression, Lower Level, the Cooperative English Test, 
Mechanics of Expression, and certain tests of mental ability, of aspects of 
personality, and of prose appreciation were administered to the children. 
Correlations revealed little or no relationship between test scores and 
flow of words. When pupils were grouped on basis of records on flow of 
words it was found that pupils who indicated by standard test scores that 
they were low in reading and spelling abilities also had a slow flow of words 
during writing; the best compositions were written in thought units with 
a rhythmic flow of words and few short pauses, 83 percent of the significant 
pauses being at the end of thought units; and that poor compositions show 
only 69 percent of pauses at the end of thought units, these pauses 
being of longer duration than those found in the writing of good com- 
positions. He also reported that pupils with right-hand and right-eye domi- 
nance tended to compose with fewer and shorter pauses than those with 
left-hand and left-eye dominance. 

Swenson and Caldwell (52) analyzed the content of letters written by 
children in Grades IV thru XII and found an increase in the number of 
topics discussed by children in their letters and in average length of each 
topic for consecutive grade levels. When they were free to choose topics 
about which to write, children at various grade levels tended to sélect 
similar general topics. As they advanced from grade to grade children 
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indicated thru their letters a broadening interest in people and a growing 
interest in the larger community. Children tended to discuss events which 
occurred in the immediate past or present, to use narration rather than 
description in treatment of subjectmatter, and to discuss topics realistically 
rather than imaginatively and seriously rather than humorously. However, 
the investigators reported a general trend toward increase in use of 
description, imagination, and humor as children grow older. 

Hildreth (25), Pooley (39), and Dakin (6) offered helpful suggestions 
for research workers and teachers on the teaching of composition and 
English usage at elementary- and secondary-school levels. 


Teaching Composition in Colleges 


Mathews and others (36) reported a series of experiments using control 
and experimental groups to determine the importance of reading in fresh- 
man rhetoric classes at the University of Illinois. In one study students 
were alike in scholastic aptitude as measured by the American Council 
Psychological Aptitude Examination, but students earning “D” grades in 
rhetoric were low in comprehension and rate of reading. Experimental and 
control groups were set up to test the use of reading materials and to 
determine relative value of certain materials of reading together with 
study questions relative to English usage. In some portions of the study 
only subjective measures were used, but where objective measures were 
used evidence seems to point toward the probability that when the teaching 
of reading is accompanied by proper emphasis on grammar there is im- 
provement both in rate and comprehension and in English usage. 

Lokke and Wykoff (32) set up experimental groups of college students 
who wrote from thirty-two to thirty-four themes per semester (an average 
of two per week) and used as control, groups of students who wrote sixteen 
themes per semester (an average of one per week). The experimental 
groups had less formal instruction in grammar, punctuation, and spelling 
than did the control groups. Control and experimental groups were matched 
on English placement test percentiles and on intelligence. Attempts were 
made to keep instructional materials the same in control and experimental 
groups. They reported that as a result of this program of extensive writing 
by means of double writing, pupil failures were reduced 66 percent and 
final semester grades were raised 60 percent. Forty percent of the students 
reached the limit of achievement by the time they had written from twelve 
to fifteen themes. The report of the experiment suggests to the reader that 
having the students do more writing produces better results than does sub- 
mitting them to formal instruction. 

Virtue (59) reported results on seven years practice in giving pro- 
ficiency examinations to upper-classmen at the University of Kansas. It 
was a policy of the school that sometime before they were to be graduated 
students should be screened on composition ability and that those not 
passing the screening test should be required to take a special course 
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designed to teach them to write acceptably. During the seven-year period 
covered by the report 2700 students took the special course. Of this num- 
ber 22 percent failed the course once, 7 percent failed it twice, and approxi- 
mately 2 percent failed it three or more times. Men contributed more than 
three-fifths of the failures. Four percent of the students ranking in the 
highest decile on the American Council Psychological Examination failed 
the proficiency examination, as did 20 percent of those ranking between 
the 50th and 90th percentiles. Twenty-two percent of all students tested 
failed the proficiency examination. 


Visual Aids 


In an experiment to determine the feasibility of using filmstrips to teach 
mechanics of English, Jones (26, 27) assigned each of four experienced 
instructors to one group in which filmstrips were used and to one in which 
such aids were not used. Students making up the groups were not specially 
selected. Both groups used workbooks, themes, and student-instructor con- 
ferences in an effort to improve mechanics of English. Achievement tests in 
mechanics were given at the beginning, in the middle, and at the end of 
the experimental period. Jones reported that visual instruction significantly 
raised the standard of achievement. 

The London Times Educational Supplement (56) carried a report of an 
experimental study using a Pathe-produced three-minute silent film, “What 
Happens Next?” The student was asked to describe not what he saw but 
how he thought the unfinished episode projected on the screen should end. 
The film was shown without oral comment to 140 children. The content of 
compositions written was extremely imaginative. Good students wrote 
excellent stories and poor students did better work than usual. Stories were 
alive and real enthusiasm was pronounced. Able students seemed over- 
stimulated, as a result of which, performance in mechanics and spelling 
suffered. Among the less able students there seemed to be a “freeing of 
language and ideas.” 

While research on the instructional effectiveness of motion pictures is 
not presented in this chapter, the attention of research workers who may 
be interested in experimenting with teaching communication skills with the 
aid of motion picture films is called to two articles, one by Smith (49), 
who presented evidence indicating that teaching grammatical terms to chil- 
dren of normal intelligence or below was futile and who suggested the 
production of films to show how the language works; the other by Flynn 
and Corey (12), who described the use of sound films in the teaching 
of communication skills. 


Evaluation and Testing 


Swenson and Caldwell (53) secured the help of experienced teachers as 
judges and constructed a communication scale for evaluation of letter writ- 
ing. Correlation coefficients for ratings by six pairs of judges were reported 
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as ranging from .83 to .89 where letters written by children in Grades 
IV thru XII were used. The scale was constructed to emphasize the com- 
munication factor rather than mere English usage. In addition to finding 
marked variability in communication ability among children in each 
grade, they found encouraging improvement in ability from grade to 
grade and a positive relationship between intelligence level and ability in 
written composition. 

A college freshman composition paper which was rated as failing was 
submitted by McKean (35) to fourteen college teachers of English and 
to eight nonteachers. Ten teachers passed the student while four teachers 
and all of the nonteachers failed him. Little or no agreement was evident 
in the reasons given for passing or failing, a fact which seems to indicate 
a need for objective standards for evaluating compositions. 

Diederich (8) presented a technic calculated to increase the reliability 
of teachers’ marks on compositions written at the high-school and college 
levels. According to his technic marks should be based on at least two 
essays and should be made in accordance with criteria which have been 
formulated and written down in advance. Each essay should be graded 
by two readers and rechecked to reach a reasonable compromise in case 
of disagreement. 

Gerber (15) found teachers’ judgments of the value of themes to be 
more reliable than any objective tests available at present. He reported co- 
efficients of reliability for four readers of .88 for exposition themes and 
.91 for argumentative themes. The USAFI Test on Correctness and Effec- 
tiveness of Expression, having a correlation reliability of .91, correlated .72 
with total scores earned on expository themes and .71 with total scores 
earned on argumentative themes. Gerber also reported data showing that 
“A” and “B” students in communication tests earned high grades in 
literature and speech courses. The information presented may not be evi- 
dence of transfer but rather of the operation of intelligence and high lin- 
guistic ability factors as accounting for achievement in both areas. 

A special forty-minute test on vocabulary, reading, and writing was 
given to the 25 percent of University of Texas freshman students ranking 
highest on the American Psychological Examination and to the 10 percent 
of the students ranking highest on the Cooperative English Test. Cline (4) 
indicated the use of this technic to give superior students advanced standing 
in English courses. 

Gerber (15), Diederich (9), McGann (34), Hildreth (25), and Guiler 
(18, 19, 20, 21) reported successful experimentation with diagnostic testing 
and remedial instruction. Diederich (9) used text exercises for instruction 
purposes. 

McGann (34) tested the relative efficiency of individual and group 
methods of teaching by setting up three groups of students equated on 
the basis of median and average scores earned on an English test and 
on a test of scholastic aptitude. Group I was taught by the individual 
conference method, Group II was taught by a group method, and Group II! 
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served as a control. Groups I and II were given remedial instruction based 
on samples of the thirty most commonly committed errors in grammar, 
punctuation, and capitalization made by the students on tests in these areas. 
Final tests were also given. Greater gains were reported for both experi- 
mental groups over the control group and greater gains were also re- 
ported for the group taught by the individual conference method over the 
group taught by the group method. However, the mean differences in 
the groups were not statistically significant. 


Teacher Training 


Data on the training of teachers of English was furnished by Pooley 
and Williams (40), Sensabaugh (45), and Grommon (17). The teachers 
colleges of Wisconsin were studied by Pooley and Williams and a report 
of teacher education in fifteen of the eighteen accredited teacher-training 
institutions in California was furnished by Grommon. Eleven of the Cali- 
fornia institutions were visited, a questionnaire being used as the basis 
for study, while data for the remaining four were collected by representa- 
tives of the institutions marking the questionnaires. 

In all studies reported, education for prospective English teachers did 
not seem to be particularly well planned to meet the needs of students. 
Recommendations for improvement included (a) fostering better coopera- 
tion between the departments of English and education; (b) establishing a 
selective manner of recruiting candidates; (c) providing for better training 
in literature, speech, modern grammar, usage, and composition; (d) using 
successful former secondary-school English teachers as college instructors; 
(e) providing for observation of student teachers by special methods 
teachers; (f) using successful English teachers as special methods teachers; 
(g) acquainting students with materials and activities; (h) requiring 
student practice in planning an entire semester course; (i) establishing pro- 
cedures for follow-up of the teacher into the classroom; and (j) establishing 
inservice education for graduates. 


Use of English and Success in College 


Studies by Ashmore (2) and Shaffer (46) showed the value of English 
for predicting success in college. Ashmore secured permanent records of 
high-school grades earned and photostatic copies of college records for 
graduates from one high school over a ten-year period. Success in high- 
school English was the best indication of achievement in college English, 
success in high-school science ranking second in predictive value of success 
in college English. For one five-year-period grouping of students, correla- 
tions showed English and social studies grades in high school had equal 
value for prediction of social studies grades in college; in another period 
grouping, English proved to have greatest value for predicting success in 
college social studies. English seemed to have more weight than any other 
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high-school subject in predicting first-year college grade averages. Shaffer 
(46) found English deficiency a constant handicap to student success in 
college. A deficient student was defined as one who ranked in the upper 
three quartiles on the American Council Psychological Examination and 
at the same time ranked in the lowest decile of his class on the Cooperative 
English Test. Each deficient student was paired with a nondeficient student 
of the same sex and the same college. A few of the findings reported are as 
follows: 


(a) Deficient students passed significantly fewer hours of work than 
nondeficient students in their first and third semesters in college. The 
difference in means of the two groups decreased markedly from the first 
to fifth semester, at which time means were practically identical. 

(b) Deficient students earned significantly fewer credit points than 
nondeficient students for the first four semesters but differences in the 
two groups decreased from the first to the fifth semester. 

(c) English deficiency was a significant factor in determining grades 
received in economics, English composition, English literature, foreign 
languages, government, history, laboratory sciences, psychology, and 
sociology, but was not a significant factor in grades received in account- 
ing, mathematics, military sciences, music, and physical education. 

(d) The type of examination used, whether essay or objective, seemed 
not to affect grades received by deficient and nondeficient students. 

(e) There were significant differences between means of first semester 
deficient and nondeficient students on feurotic tendency, introversion- 
extroversion, confidence in self, sociability, and dominance-submission 
scales. 

(f) No significant differences were found in attitudes of the two groups 
toward the university. 

(g) More deficient than nondeficient students were found to be partici- 
pating in group activities. 


Vocabulary 


Rinsland (41) found 25,632 different words as a result of tabulating 
6,000,000 running words taken from compositions written by 200,000 
school children. He claimed that this vocabulary furnishes 90 percent of 
the vocabulary for Grade VIII and 98 percent for Grade I. Fogler (13) 
presented a case for a basic written vocabulary. He had fifth- and sixth- 
grade children write compositions under free conditions and found agree- 
ment of 82 and 84 percent respectively with the Rinsland list in 30,000 
running words written by the children. He also checked Rinsland’s word 
list against other word lists and found agreements of from 34 to 67 percent. 

Seegers (44) summarized research dealing with vocabulary develop- 
ment covering the years 1942 to 1945. He concluded that studies tended 
to confirm rather than to alter the conclusions and suggestions of previous 
publications; that in both testing and development, attention is paid to 
area as well as depth of meaning rather than simply to single and isolated 
meanings; that in some pieces of research, emphasis was placed on the 
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use of content for vocabulary development while in others warnings 
against too much reliance upon content for vocabulary development was 
emphasized; that studies showed well the effect of experience, environ- 
ment, and stimulus upon the use of language and upon the development 
of vocabulary; and that children will use words intelligently if thru con- 
crete experiences or other suitable stimuli they are encouraged to express 
themselves or made to feel the need for expression. 

Fleisch (11) demonstrated by means of tests that when children used 
labels to describe pictures and drew pictures to illustrate words they had 
written their vocabularies were advanced two or three years beyond their 
grade level. 

Schulman and Havighurst (43) administered the Seashore-Eckerson 
English Recognition Vocabulary Test to all children of one city born in 
1932 and to all pupils of Grades IX and X. The 1932 group who had 
previously been given the Thurstone V Factor Test and the Jowa Silent 
Reading Test were classified into social classes and were also placed on 
a socio-economic scale. It was found that children of higher social status 
made higher average scores on a vocabulary test than children of lower 
status. Coefficients of correlation of vocabulary size was .46 with socio- 
economic status, .79 with the Thurstone V Factor, and .75 with the Jowa 
Silent Reading Test. No reliable difference was found in the vocabulary 
of boys and girls or between urban and rural pupils. 

Swineford (54) found no shift from general to verbal factors in the 
correlations of general factor scores at the lower grade with verbal-factor 
scores at the higher grade level. 

According to evidence presented by Fox (14), vocabulary ability did 
not decline with age for the groups tested. She administered vocabulary 
lists to thirty subjects between the ages of seventy and seventy-nine years 
and to thirty subjects between the ages of forty and forty-nine years who 
constituted a sample of the general population at those ages with regard 
to amount of formal education and socio-economic status. Group multiple- 
choice word lists and individual oral multiple-choice and oral definition 
tests were used. Definition tasks were found to be more difficult than 
individual recognition tasks. A statistical analysis of the half-credit defini- 
tion scores for the two age groups indicated no significant difference in 
quality of definitions given by older and by younger subjects. 
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CHAPTER VI 


Research in Speech Education 


HOWARD GILKINSON 


Sprrcu behavior is of interest in several academic divisions and a con- 
siderable number of investigations are reported in print each year. It is 
somewhat difficult to decide which among these studies may be classified 
as educational research. Theoretically all facts about speech behavior may 
be of interest and importance to teachers and administrators concerned 
with the development of students’ skill in speech. However, some investi- 
gations are more directly concerned with speech education than are others, 
and it was chiefly on the basis of their relation to speech education that 
the following studies were chosen for this review. Dow (11) has abstracted 
a number of unpublished studies which are not further reviewed in 
this chapter. 


Effects of Speech Training 


A few of the studies published during the last three years dealt quite 
directly with the effects of speech training in relation to selection of stu- 
dents, conditions, or methods of teaching. Norvelle (30) compared the 
improvement made by university students enrolled in a public speaking 
course with that of extension students taking the course. The latter seemed 
to improve more than the former, but the differences in average ratings 
were not analyzed for statistical significance. The apparent superiority of 
the extension students was ascribed to stronger motivation. Barnett (2) 
found no significant differences among three methods of teaching voice 
and articulation: ear training, phonetics, and oral reading. All three groups 
gained significantly in speech as well as in emotional extroversion as 
measured by the Minnesota T. S. E. Inventory. Correlations of .69 and 
.79 were found between changes in personality scores and changes in 
speech effectiveness. 

Thorn (38) described the application of the nondirective type of coun- 
seling to the problems of two persons who had emotional difficulties in 
speech situations. Williamson (40) found that the most common cause 
of hoarse-voice was the throat tension resulting from the effort to speak 
at a level far below optimal pitch. The subjects were treated thru group 
instruction emphasizing optimum pitch, voice and breathing exercises, 
and speech projects. The elimination of hoarseness was claimed for sixty- 
two of a total of seventy-two cases. 

Shoup (33) described training procedures employed in a course in 
voice communications for Army Air Forces cadets and Black (3) pre- 
sented evidence on the effectiveness of such procedures. 
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Extracurriculum Activities in Speech 


Dietrich (9) made a questionnaire survey study of dramatic programs 
at 157 colleges and universities with enrolments of more than 1000 stu- 
dents. Data were presented on the amount of dramatic activity, types of 
drama, and sources of plays. Despite their acknowledged importance, few 
plays for children were produced. In another survey study Fest (14) 
found that participation in college forensics has not kept pace with expand- 
ing enrolments. 

Smith (34) found that high-school students participating in drama 
and debate were superior to the school population on social adjustment 
as indicated by the Bell Inventory. He suggested that participation in 


extracurriculum activities is a symptom rather than a cause of good social 
adjustment. 


Teacher Training and Placement 


A committee of the Speech Association of America made a survey of 
speech training in teachers colleges. The report (35) provided data on 
a number of items, including the use of speech tests in selecting students 
for teachers colleges, speech courses offered, and extracurriculum activi- 
ties. Reid (32) made a study of staff needs in departments of speech 
and the number of graduate degrees being granted in speech and con- 
cluded that the supply of teachers is not likely to keep up with the demand. 


The need for teachers with broad training was emphasized. Finlan (16) 
also concluded that since the college teacher of speech is often called upon 


to teach in at least four or five speech areas he should have a broad 
training background. 


Judging and Testing 


Borchers (5) presented a codified list of forty-one items used in describ- 
ing the speech behavior of seventh-grade children. Observers memorized 
the list and used code numbers in recording their observations. Findley 
(15) reported on a formula for deriving an index of participation in 
discussion. Frequencies of participation for individuals in a discussion 
group constitute the basic data. A high score indicated an even distribu- 
tion of the amount of participation among the individuals; low scores 
indicated domination of the discussion by a few individuals. Ewing (13) 
provided a formula for deriving a mathematical index of the accuracy 
with which the main ideas of a speaker are communicated to his listeners. 

Blattner (4) described the development of a group test of listeners’ 
ability to distinguish correct from incorrect pronunciation of words. The 
investigator concluded that the test is satisfactory so far as reliability and 
convenience are concerned, but that its validity as a measure of a speaker’ s 
ability to pronounce words needs further investigation. 

Haagen (17) provided a brief description of the development of an 
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intelligibility test used for research and voice communication training in 
the Army Air Corps during the war. 

A study of students as raters of public speaking was made by Thompson 
(37). He found that among a number of indexes of intellectual ability, 
personal adjustment, and skill with language, only scholastic aptitude and 
semester grades correlated significantly with students’ skill in rating speech 
performances. 

In a study by Knower and Emerson (26) voice recordings made at 
the beginning and end of six weeks of speech training were compared by 
two methods: (a) all recordings were rated in random order and (b) the 
two recordings for each subject were rated in direct comparison with 
each other. The authors concluded that the paired comparison method 
may, altho not necessarily, reveal improvement in voice usage not recog- 
nized when single records are rated in random order. Experimental sub- 
jects also showed improvement on a test of tonal symbols which had 
been described by Knower in a previous report (25). 

Some reports on tests of listening have been published recently Villar- 
real (39) developed a test for the specific purpose of measuring the ability 
of persons whose native speech is Spanish to comprehend connected 
passages of spoken English. Nichols (29) developed a test of listening 
comprehension for more general purposes and studied the relationships 
of listening skill with thirty-eight other variables. Irwin (21) constructed 
a battery of hearing tests, using connected speech as the stimulus instead 
of the pure tones commonly employed in audiometry. 


Audience Response in Relation to Style or 
Method of Presentation 


A considerable amount of the research in this area during the last three 
years has been concerned with radio. Heron and Ziebarth (20) compared 
examination scores made by students who heard lectures in general psy- 
chology by radio with scores made by students who heard the same lec- 
tures in classroom. Average scores for the two conditions did not differ 
significantly. Altho 69 percent of the students found that listening to 
radio was more convenient than going to class, 63 percent of them pre- 
ferred that the course be given in the classroom rather than by radio. 
Dietrich (10) made an experimental comparison of dynamic delivery 
(great enthusiasm, considerable volume, emphatic use of downward inflec- 
tion, a moderately fast rate, a slightly raised pitch, sustension of vowels) 
with conversational delivery (reduced dynamics, a quiet genuineness, little 
use of volume for emphasis, moderate rate and pitch, and an informal 
manner). Conversational delivery produced a greater shift of attitude than 
did dynamic delivery, and was less frequently identified as propaganda. 
The listeners were college students. 

Nelson (28) experimented with five rates of speaking, the slowest being 
125 words per minute, the fastest, 225 words per minute. Recall tests 
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were used as the criteria of effectiveness. Analysis of variance did not yield 
significant differences, altho there was a consistent trend in the data 
indicating an inverse relationship between listener’s ability to recall the 
content of a newscast and the rate of speaking. Eisenberg and Chinn (12) 
studied broadcast listeners’ preference among three tonal ranges (narrow, 
medium, and wide) and three volume levels (50, 60, and 70 decibels). 
The listeners in these experiments showed a preference for a narrow tonal 
range and for a volume level between 60 and 70 decibels. 

Haiman (19) used a comprehension test in comparing the relative 
effectiveness of a superior speaker and an average untrained speaker in 
communicating informative material. Both speakers read the same speech. 
The superior speaker consistently received slightly higher scores than did 
the average speaker, but the statistical significance of the differences was 
doubtful in two out of three trials. The listeners in this experiment were 
motivated by the fact that they knew they would be tested on the informa- 
tion received from the speaker. 

Matthews (27) also used information tests in studying the effect of 
loaded (emotive) language on the ability of listeners to recall the content 
of speeches. The subjects were college students. Loaded language did not 
seem to affect their ability to comprehend the material presented in the 
speeches. 

Sponberg (36) made an experimental comparison of climax order and 
anti-climax order in argumentative speaking. In climax order the argu- 
ment receiving the greatest space-emphasis was placed last; in anti-climax 
order that argument was placed first. Shift of opinion, retention, and 
ratings were used as criteria of effectiveness. The outcomes for shift of 
opinion and retention favored anti-climax order. 


Speech of Children 


Pedrey (31) made a study of voice changes in boys between ages eleven 
and sixteen using 1014 subjects. Voice change correlated .65 with age 
and .68 with pubic development. Only six of the subjects reported extreme 
embarrassment over voice breaks. 

Brodbeck and Irwin (6) compared the speech sounds of orphanage 
children with family children in the age range of birth to six months. 
Differences appeared with respect to frequencies and types of sounds and 
also with respect to growth patterns. 

A number of reports have been concerned with the development of speech 
during early infancy, i.e., the first two and one-half years of life. An 
analysis of the number of types of speech sounds indicated that children 
at ages twenty-nine to thirty months possess twenty-seven of the thirty- 
five sounds found in adult speech (23). Another report (22) gave an 
analysis of phonemic frequencies during the first two and one-half years 
of life, showing a constant rate of increase for the first eighteen months 
followed by an increasing rate of increase for the remaining period. 
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Two other reports dealt with types and frequencies of vowels and con- 
sonants. The mean number of vowel types was found to exceed the 
mean number of consonant types during the first year of life (7). At two 
and one-half years of age the child has acquired practically all the vowels 
found in adult speech, and about two-thirds of the consonants. Vowel 
sounds appear more frequently than consonant sounds during the first 
thirty months of life (24). 

Type-token ratios were computed for speech sound samples of children 
of twelve months of age and under (8). A three-dimensional graph was 
presented relating token (number of sounds), age level, and type-token 
ratio (ratio between number of types of phonemes and the total number 
of sounds in a given sample). 

Hahn (18) secured recorded samples of the speech of first-grade chil- 
dren who volunteered to talk during classroom share-and-tell periods. 
The report of this study gives an analysis of the length of total response, 
length of sentences, topics, and sentence structure. The author concludes 
that all types of speaking—good and bad—found among adults are easily 
recognized in first graders and that at present the school system does 
little to prevent the same habits from continuing into adulthood. 


Correlates of Speech Skill 


Albright (1) compared a group of speakers having good articulation 
with a group of speakers having poor articulation on a number of meas- 
ures of motor skill. Differences were found favoring the good articula- 
tion group on the rhythm synchrometer test and the Miles speech rotor. 
Tests for tapping speed, steadiness, and rail-walking did not show signi- 
ficant differentiation between the two groups. 
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CHAPTER VII 


Art Education 
EDWIN ZIEGFELD 


This is the first postwar review of research in art education which covers 
work conducted in a time of peace. Tho the summary by Munro and 
others was prepared shortly after the end of the war it covered research 
done primarily during the war period. Even tho the arts remained active 
and vital during the war years, the return to peace brought with it an 
upsurge of interest and, as might be expected, a shift in emphasis. An 
increasing interest in art as it relates to personality development and 
to adjustment seems to characterize many of the writings and investiga- 
tions, a situation which is doubtless a reflection of the unsettled state of 
the world. There has also been much concern with the place of art in the 
total educational program and with the role of art in furthering interna- 
tional understanding. As reflected by the writings and researches of art 
educators and investigators, this period was characterized by a resump- 
tion of interest in the arts in education and by the discovery and identifi- 
cation of its role in education at all levels. 


New Directions in Art Education 


A survey of recent literature disclosed a considerable body of writing 
in three areas which are receiving increasing attention from art educators: 
(a) art in general education, (b) art in relation to peace and international 
understanding, and (c) the use of the art museum as an educational 
instrument. None of the areas provides a new subject for consideration. 
The emphasis which they have recently been accorded, however, is undoubt- 
edly an indication of the trend of forthcoming developments in art teaching. 

The role of art in general education has been of particular interest to 
art educators. Bettelheim (12) conducted a study using an inventory of 
170 items to discover what students think about art. The subjects were 
246 college students, all enrolled at the time in some kind of arts course. 
An analysis of the students’ responses indicated that their opinions seem 
to contradict one another, that there are frequent conflicts between their 
aesthetic and democratic philosophies, and that they need a better under- 
standing of the role of art in society. McGrath and others (57), in dis- 
cussing various subjects in art education, recommended that in the interest 
of emotional maturity and good citizenship, fine arts should have a larger 
place in general education than they are usually accorded. The recom- 
mendation was made that one nonverbal art course be required of all 
students and that it be taught as an “art and not from an historical or 
technical viewpoint.” Ziegfeld (100) made similar recommendations and 
urged that the arts offerings involve student participative experiences. 
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In writing about art in the American college and university, Pepper 
(73) pointed out that art as a subject has become generally accepted at 
the college level and that the differences of opinion which exist in this 
area are largely due to lack of agreement on the character of the art 
offerings. He favored inclusion in art departments of courses in practice, 
in theory and criticism, and in history. Gropius (37) insisted that edu- 
cation in the arts should be a part of general education and that the arts 
should provide a creative discipline. Continuous training of basic manual 
skills in experimental workshops should be combined with discipline in 
the fundamentals of surface, volume, space, and composition. The aim 
of this instruction would be to widen personality rather than to provide 
performance skill. In contrast, Adams (1) was opposed to general partici- 
pative art courses in liberal education because he considered that they 
do more harm than good. He stated that students should be allowed to 
specialize in art but that for at least one year they should work under 
competent artists away from the liberal arts curriculum. Pope (74) sug- 
gested that the art studio should not be used for experimentation. He 
recommended that a series of courses analogous to present courses in the 
theory of music be established and that they be concerned with (a) study- 
ing the terms and concepts associated with vision, drawing, and painting 
and (b) learning how to apply the knowledge so gained to producing a 
variety of concepts thru the medium of art. 

Chermayeff (18) pointed out a number of premises on which a new 
and valid philosophy of art should rest. A reconstruction of the arts in 
education was called for by Tilley (91), who declared himself to be in 
favor of art instruction for all individuals and of art experiences as a 
part of educational programs at all levels. In another general statement 
on art in the total educational program, Dix, Ziegfeld, and Hansen (24) 
wrote from the viewpoints of the general educator, the art educator, and 
the administrator. Benne (11) considered art education from the point 
of view of the development of human resources and made positive sug- 
gestions for utilizing art to realize such development in the school program. 

Art educators were increasingly concerned during this period with the 
use of art as an instrument for furthering international understanding. 
Pelikan (72), deFrancesco (22), and Dix (23) all urged this kind of 
emphasis. The Eastern Arts Association made this topic a subject for 
one yearbook (28) while in another of its yearbooks (29) it dealt with 
art education in a free society. McKibbin (58) described a recently estab- 
lished program whereby pictures which interpret American life and which 
are drawn by American adolescents are exchanged with those made by 
adolescents in other countries as a means of furthering international 
understanding. Winslow (96) compiled a list of peacetime objectives for 
art education. 

As evidenced by writings, museums of art are showing increasing con- 
cern on the use of museums as educational instruments. The educational 
philosophy and practice of art museums in the United States were investi- 
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gated by Low (53), who traced the rise of the belief, which is not gen- 
erally shared, that the educational function of museums is paramount 
in the programs of those institutions. He also described a course for the 
training of school teachers in the use of museums (52). The aims and 
methods of museum education were discussed by Slatkin (87). Christison 
(19), in noting the rapid development of the educational function of 
museums, outlined a needed training course for the preparation of 
museum workers. Nugent (68) recounted an experimental project spon- 
sored by a museum for the benefit of a selected group of young people 
talented in art, while Defenbacher (21) discussed the art museum in 
relation to certain phases of art education. 


Improving Art Instruction 


As part of the renewed interest in art education with the return to 
peacetime pursuits, the National Art Education Association was formed 
and its official journal, Art Education, began to be published. A number 
of publications appeared which were designed to improve art instruction 
in city and state school systems. The Virginia State Board of Education 
(92) issued a booklet concerned with art in the first eight grades. In 
Wisconsin a statewide committee prepared a report (97) concerned with 
art in the total school program. An account of this report was written by 
Holland (39). Schultz and Shores (83) collaborated on a statement on 
art in the elementary school. Gayne (34) conducted a study of art educa- 
tion in Minnesota, for which he collected information from twenty-three 
towns. He used the case-study method and he investigated the background 
and status of art education in each town. On the basis of his research he 
compiled-a number of recommendations for the art education department 
of the University of Minnesota. Landis, Hummel, and Joyner (48) each 
related the duties and responsibilities of state directors in promoting art 
programs within their states. Lowry (55) outlined a plan for an experi- 
mental community art center. A bibliography of courses of study in art 
which appeared during the last few years was compiled by Hoover (40). 

A number of accounts were prepared on specific art programs. Schmidt 
(81), analyzing the responses of teachers in different areas, showed the 
relation between the philosophy of an art workshop and its physical plant 
and equipment. Dix (25) described the building of the program of art 
education in a city. Allcott and others (2) recounted the development 
of a communication arts program involving four arts areas at the junior- 
high-school level. Art workshops, themselves a part of a larger program in 
education in Central America, were described by Slockbower (88). 


Art and Personality 


A considerable number of articles and studies were concerned with the 
part which art may play in the development of personality and in the 
discovery and diagnosis of personality traits for both the normal and 
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the abnormal person. Frank (33) pointed out that the arts offer the 
major resource today in providing help toward individual development 
and achievement of inner order and self-discipline. In discussing art as a 
means of personality integration Johnson (46) stressed the fact that art 
is a medium of expression for everybody. He suggested that everyone has 
one or more visual equivalents for every word idea and that if these 
equivalents are carried to the point of representation in an art form the 
individual then comes to experience art—not vaguely, but as part of 
everyday living. In addition to this possibility and thru the same pro- 
cedures art may also become a clue to self-understanding. 

The most extensive study to date on the relation of painting to personality 
was conducted by Alschuler and Hattwick and reported in a two-volume 
work (3). Careful case histories were kept of 149 children between the 
ages of two and five and one-half years over a period of one year, in addi- 
tion to which twenty-one of the children were observed during the following 
school year. The behavior of the children was recorded in great detail 
and relationships were studied between the recorded behavior of the 
children and the paintings which each did. Factors investigated included 
the symbolic use of color, the relation between child behavior and color 
selection, and methods of painting. A brief discussion of some aspects of 
the study appeared in an article by the same authors (4). 

Waehner (93) reported a study of the interpretation of drawings of 
fifty-five college students. The series which each student made was analyzed 
and scored on the content of the pictures as well as on preference shown 
for certain types of formal expression. On the basis of these analyses 
descriptive personality sketches for each student were drawn up which 
were then given to a psychologist, a Rorschach expert, and teachers (all 
of whom knew the students) for matching. The percent of correct match- 
ing judgments for both the teachers and the Rorschach expert were in the 
upper eighties. Waehner concluded from his work that a study of spon- 
taneous drawings which have been made over a period of time can give 
a picture of an individual’s developmental change. 

In studying the personality structure of painters and the relationships 
between personality and painting performance (two aspects of a larger 
study of the influence of alcohol on creative artists) Roe (79) admin- 
istered the Rorschach Test and the Thematic Apperception Test to twenty 
male painters of recognized artistic stature. No central personality themes 
were brought out by the analysis of test protocols but a great variety of 
personality pictures and a wide range of adjustment levels were found. No 
reliable criteria of “creativeness” were revealed. These tests proved to be 
of great value in understanding the individual artist and the meaning which 
his work has for him but they did not prove to be adequate gauges of 
the presence of the sort of creative ability which is needed to become a 
successful painter in our society. 

The revealing nature of pictures as clues to personality is the basis of 
the Make-A-Picture Story Projective Personality Test (MAPS) on which 
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Schneidman (82) made a preliminary report. The aim of the test is to 
assist the practitioner to arrive at differential diagnoses among the major 
nosological categories and more especially to understand the individual 
psychodynamics of any particular patient. 

In discussing a study of personality traits associated with abilities 
Cattell (17) presented correlations of personality traits with measures 
of intelligence and measures of drawing ability. It was found that of the 
thirty-five traits which are used to represent total personality, drawing 
ability correlates significantly with eight. Heisler (38), in a study in which 
he compared elementary-school children who attended moving pictures. 
read comic books, and listened to serial radio programs to an excess with 
children who indulged in these activities seldom or not at all, found no 
difference between the groups with reference to chronological age, mental 
age, educational achievement, socio-economic status of the family, and 
social and personal adjustment of the student. Woods (98), in investigating 
the role of language handicap in the development of artistic interest, found 
a negative correlation between artistic interest and academic accomplish- 
ment as measured either by grades completed in school or by scores on 
the Army Alpha Test, positive correlations between artistic interest and 
mechanical interest, and a negative correlation between artistic interest 
and verbal and computational interests. 

A number of studies have been undertaken on the use of finger paint- 
ing for the study of personality, both of normal and of abnormal individ- 
uals. This medium, because of the fact that no implements come between 
the individual and its manipulation, seems to lend itself well to this kind 
of study. Blum and Dragositz (13), using children from the first six 
grades, studied finger painting as a means of identifying developmental 
processes.“ The developmental trends which he found were consistent with 
the findings of research in the areas of color preference, movement, rep- 
resentation, and concept formation. Arlow and Kadis (6) illustrated with 
case materials the value of finger painting in treating children with 
behavior problems and neuroses. They pointed out that the medium 
permits observation of personality and motor patterns, that the emer- 
gence of fantasy is facilitated thru use of the medium, and that it serves 
both as a record of psychotherapeutic experience and as an objective 
measure of treatment. Napoli (63), used 900 cases in a study of finger 
painting and personality diagnosis. On the basis of the finger paintings 
made by mental patients diagnoses were made which were then confirmed 
by doctors. Napoli concluded that finger painting used as a projective 
technic does contribute to the appraisal, study, and further understanding 
of human personality. In another report Naumberg (66) on the same 
subject, he included comments made by many of the subjects concerning 
their paintings. These comments were found to play an important role 
in the process of diagnosis. In another report Napoli (63, 64) pointed out 
that utilizing interpretive aspects of finger painting provided sufficient 
clues to describe a patient’s mood and general behavior problem in terms 
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of the dynamisms at work within him. The validity of his findings, which 
were both empirically and experientially derived, was based on a high 
frequency of agreement between observational and clinical diagnoses. 

Clark (20) also made use of finger painting as a means of appraising 
personality in a study in which she used an experimental group of 100 
hospitalized mentally-ill patients, ten in each of ten categories of mental 
illness. She found that there was overlapping on every criterion from one 
type of mental ailment to another but that certain uses of color and design 
do distinguish between the different types of illnesses. She concluded that 
a finger painting is not itself a diagnosis but it may be used as an aid to 
diagnosis. 

Elste (30) conducted a study in which she observed sibling relationships 
during simultaneous finger-painting activities. Naumberg (66) reported 
six case studies of the free art expressions of behavior-problem children 
and adolescents as a means of diagnosis and therapy. All of these cases 
have been separately published, the publishing date of one (67) falling 
within the period covered by this review. These cases presented the 
importance of art expression in psychiatric diagnosis and therapy. Naum- 
berg pointed out that imaginative creative expression is not only a language 
of communication but also a source of growth and sustenance in the life 
of every individual whether he happens to be mentally disturbed or in- 
wardly at peace with himself. Bender (10) also reported a case study of 
psychotherapy thru art in which the subject was a Negro child. Bychowski 
(16) presented a series of twenty-three paintings done by a woman and 
analyzed and interpreted them in light of the medium in which the 
woman was working at the time each picture was done. Pappenheim and 
Kris (69) discussed the function of drawing and the meaning of the 
“creative spell” in a schizophrenic artist and pointed out that the change 
in the function of the artistic activity is understandable only in terms 
of the delusional system. 


Learning and Creativity in Art 


Because of its complexity the creative process has not lent itself readily 
to research technics. Since it is basic in presentday considerations of 
art education it remains, however, a major concern of art teachers. In 
addition to this fact the literature abounds in discussions of it. In develop- 
ing teaching philosophies art educators have leaned heavily on the find- 
ings in child development since it is generally accepted that there is a 
close relationship between the stage of development of an individual and 
his manner of artistic expression. Lowenfeld (54) indicated that the 
child’s general growth and his creative development are reciprocally 
bound together and that mental and emotional growth can only be under- 
stood and appreciated if the general causal interdependence between 
growth and artistic creation is understood. He also developed a method 
for art instruction which is based upon the psychological relationships 
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which exist between the creation and the creator and which notes the 
differences in these relationships at the different age levels. He described 
the various psychological stages of artistic development and pointed out 
their implications for art teaching. 

Schaefer-Simmern (80) stressed the primary importance of the creative 
process and developed a method of teaching which is designed to encour- 
age the natural cultivation of growing mental powers as they operate 
simultaneously and interfunctionally within the process of artistic activity. 
As an individual grows in “visual conceiving” ability the work which he 
can master also grows organically thru various stages from simple to 
more complex organizations of form. Underlying the procedure just 
described is the principle of natural growth. The posthumously published 
book of Moholy-Nagy (59) is a further development of the approach to 
the method of art education which was first developed at the Bauhaus. 
Rannells (75) maintained that the sequence of preparation, incubation. 
illumination, and verification which is said to characterize creative activity 
is inadequate and stresses learning thru expression which he terms exter- 
nalization. He stated that creative activity for adolescents is entirely differ- 
ent than for young children and therefore demands different instructional 
approaches. His publication on art education in the junior-high school 
(76) was concerned with objectives and procedures which are appropriate 
at that level. 

In a study of the effects of alcohol on the personality and work habits 
of twenty outstanding artists Roe (78) showed that all the artists were 
above average in intelligence and had a much stronger tendency toward 
abstract thinking than did the general public. In addition, most were sensi- 
tive, nonaggressive persons. Born (14) discussed the unconscious processes 
in artistic‘creation and presented a rationalization for artistic standards 
and motivations which seemed to apply the terminology and concepts of 
psychoanalysis to art. 

Two studies were done on tests that involved the recombination of 
ideas quickly and according to plan, the assumption underlying the test 
being that the ability to manipulate ideas in this manner is one of the 
many characteristics essential to artistic ability. Specifically, the tests 
involved recombining words into sentences, making letters from lines of 
different shapes, making a story from words presented out of order, and 
making furniture out of blocks. Welch (95), using professional artists 
and college students as subjects, found that two of the tests differentiated 
significantly between these groups while the other two did not. Fisichelli 
and Welch (32), using groups of college art majors, professional artists, 
and unselected college students, found that there was no significant differ- 
ence on the tests between the college art majors and the professional 
artists, but that a difference did exist between each of these groups and 
the unselected group. Except in the field of art no consistent differences 
were found among the groups. Dreffin and Wrenn (26) studied the spatial 
relations ability and other characteristics of art laboratory students. 
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Studies in Appreciation and Teaching Method 


Sherman (84) experimented extensively with a new method in the teach- 
ing of drawing. As a part of the method students spend thirty minutes daily 
working in a dark room. They are submitted to stimuli which consist of 
illuminating an object or projecting a slide on a screen for one-tenth of 
a second, after which they complete their drawings in the dark. The method 
is intended to train students to see objects in their entirety rather than 
in parts. Sherman stated that students who learned to paint and draw 
by this method produced drawings with vitality and integration after 
only a short period of training, that average students do creative work, 
and that many of the persistent problems in art teaching tend to solve 
themselves. In reporting another aspect of this same experiment Sherman 
(85) also reported that, given competency in positional relationships, 
determining the choice of color or value models is simply a matter of find- 
ing the variety of stimuli best suited to bring out the active participation 
of as many students as possible. 

Bottorf (15) conducted a study comparing two methods of developing 
art appreciation with college students. One group was given instruction in 
art history while the other had experiences in art execution. Analysis of 
the scores made on the test constructed by the experimenter showed that 
there was a slight but not statistically significant difference in favor of the 
execution method. Malter (56) analyzed eight preference studies which 
were reported on illustrative materials for children. 

Dubin (27) found that the tempo of development of graphic representa- 
tion in preschool children can be increased thru training. An experimental 
group of children between the ages of two and four years were given 
approximately three months of training in graphic representation. It was 
found that the experimental group produced spontaneously an appreciably 
larger number of paintings than the control group and that they also 
made a significantly greater improvement in painting. Mott (60), using 
subjects who ranged in age from fifty-one to seventy-two months, investi- 
gated the effect of the association of a particular part of the body with 
muscular activity upon the drawing of a man. He reported that positive 
and direct influence upon the drawings was effected. Gesell and Ames 
(35) investigated the development of directionality in drawing, using as 
subjects children from fourteen months to seven years old, and found 
that the subjects made definite progress toward drawing figures with a 
single continuous stroke. 

In a study of the effect of chronological age on aesthetic preferences for 
rectangles of different proportions, Thompson (90) found that college 
students showed a decided preference for rectangles with width-length 
ratios ranging from .56 to .65 whereas preschool children displayed no 
stable preference for any of the rectangles. Increasing similarity to adult 
aesthetic standards was found with increasing chronological age. Related 
to this study was one by Shipley, Dattman, and Steele (86), who investi- 
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gated the influence of size on preferences for rectangular proportion. 
Barrett and Eaton (9) report a relationship between certain personality 
traits and preference for color or tint. Different responses produced by 
good and poor art were investigated by Patrick (70), who found that 
good art elicited more thought changes and ideas than did poor art, that 
good pictures produced more self-projection and evoked more memories, 
and that subjects reacted more favorably to pictures of better quality. 





Tests and Measurement 


In discussing measurement, Feibleman (31) argued that our inability 
to measure beauty objectively is due to our lack of the necessary data. He 
also observed that it is the art object which possesses the aesthetic value 
and that taste is the recognition of the fact that a considerable amount of 
beauty has been actualized in a situation. Mursell and others (62), in dis- 
cussing measurement and understanding in the fine arts, placed emphasis 
on the endeavors and productions of the learners as they revealed the 
meaningful aspects of artistic learning. Procedures for evaluation included 
discussion and comparison of pupils’ work and analysis of pupil responses, 
anecdotal records, and logs of pupil behavior. Peel (71) suggested a 
new method for analyzing aesthetic preference by having sets of pictures 
or patterns arranged in order of preference by individuals in a nonart 
group and having the same pictures placed in order of merit according 
to artistic criteria by a team of experts. Using these arrangements in order 
of preference and arrangements in order according to criteria, correla- 
tions and matrices of correlation were computed within each group and 
between the groups, after which the groups were combined and a single 
matrix was computed. 

During the years covered by this review little work was done in the 
development of new tests or measures in art or in experimentation with 
those which were already in existence. Two new tests were devised, both of 
which were variants of technics developed in earlier tests. An aptitude in- 
ventory designed by Horn (41) was still in a preliminary form. Horn and 
Smith (42) reported two small validity studies showing correlation co- 4 
efficients of .53 and .66 between scores on the test and faculty ratings i 
of success for art school graduates and high-school art students. Graves’ 
test in design judgment (36) is composed of ninety items, all plates of non- 
objective designs, diagrams, or constructions. The subject is required to 
select the better of the paired designs on those items in which there are two 
parts, or the best where there are three. The test purports to measure cer- 
tain components of aptitude for the appreciation or production of art struc- 
ture by evaluating the degree to which a subject perceives and responds to 
the basic principles of aesthetic order. Representational art was not in- 
cluded in order that ideas and prejudices that could influence a subject’s 
decision might be avoided. 

In order to reduce criticism of the dated appearance of certain items 
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included in the McAdory Art Test, Anderson (5) omitted a number of them. 
A definitely favorable response to the changes was noted and the correla- 
tion between the total and revised score was found to be high. Ziegfeld 
(99) reviewed a number of existing art tests. Kaplan (47) made a state- 
ment on art aptitude, presented descriptions of several art tests, and gave 
a critical evaluation of the tests which he described. Rannells (77) criti- 
cized all existing tests in art because they measure only a part of the 
complex of factors that comprise art ability and aptitude. Lewerenz (51), 
writing from a guidance approach, recommended that testing in art should 
be an integral part of a broad guidance program so that all students 
might be included. After pointing out the importance of guidance in art 
he discussed the qualities that can be measured and listed the interest in- 
ventories and the measures of ability and aptitude in art that exist and 
that he felt could be used in a guidance program. Barrett (9) used a bat- 
tery of four tests and found that establishing critical scores for each test 
and combining the results of all four he was able to predict with only a 
small margin of error a student’s likelihood of being a successful art major 
at Hunter College. Smay (89) outlined a proposed program of evaluation 
of the professional art education of art teachers in preparation. 


Aesthetics and the Psychology of Aesthetics 


As was pointed out in the April 1946 Review, increasing interest has 
developed in the field of aesthetics as a descriptive science. In outlining 
a descriptive aesthetics from a structuralist point of view Lasaga (49) con- 
trasted descriptive with explanatory aesthetics. Munro (61) indicated a 
number of methods in the psychology of art that might be pursued with 
profit by American investigators. Hungerland (45), in discussing proce- 
dures for art preferences, developed the thesis that principles are generalized 
personal preferences and that it is therefore unthinkable that there can 
be any criteria which will possess universal validity. He suggested that 
art objects be arranged in classes, that standards be developed which are 
relevant to these classes, and that criticism be confined to the objects 
within a given class at any one time. In a later article Hungerland (43) 
investigated consistency as a criterion in art criticism and stated that it 
is possible to develop a method of art criticism which, altho based on a 
relational theory of value, operates with objectively describable classes and 
with evaluative criteria derived from the descriptive definition of such 
classes. 

Lee (50) concluded that the cultural lag in aesthetics is due to a mis- 
conception of the problem in analyzing beauty. The scientist has never 
freed himself from the theocentric view of aesthetics and the idea that 
art is an echo of divinity. In discussing a psychological theory of formal 
beauty Weiss (94) added a fourth formula to Freud’s series, it being 
that formal aesthetic pleasure is economy of psychic energy in perception. 
Arnheim (7) took a Gestalt point of view in discussing perceptual abstrac- 
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tion and art. Hungerland (44), writing on psychological explanations 
of style in art, stated that there need be little correspondence or congru- 
ence between personality and behavior products if it is assumed that 
several subsystems of the personality can function independently. 
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